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THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE 
IN ENGLAND TO 1611 


commemorate the 350th anniversary 

of the publication of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, a course of public 
lectures and an exhibition jointly entitled 
“The Translation of the Bible in England 
to 1611” will be held in Lambeth Palace 
Library during the months of May and 
June. 

The principal object of the lectures will 
be to examine the translation of the Bible 
from the time of Bede as a work of 
scholarship, concentrating on the improve- 
ment in the text and the equipment 
available to scholars, particularly on the 
continent, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The course will conclude with 
two lectures on the Authorized Version 
itself considered in this light, in which the 
speakers will review its English predecessors 
and also briefly cast their eyes on subse- 
quent developments in biblical scholarship. 
There will be five lectures at weekly 
intervals, commencing on 24 May. They 
will take place at 5 p.m. in the Library, 
and admission is free. 

To illustrate the lectures, an exhibition 
on the same theme will be held in the 
Library from 1 May to 24 June. It will 
draw not only on the treasures of Lambeth, 
but on the British Museum, Bodleian 
Library, several colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge, Sion College, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and London University 
Library. Among the items exhibited will 
be two manuscripts relating to the Author- 
ized Version, and documents concerning 
the translation of the Bible throughout the 
sixteenth century, some of which have not 
been shown publicly before. Wyclif is 
represented by several important manu- 
scripts, and the improvement in the Greek, 
Hebrew and Latin text is demonstrated by 
rare books culled from many libraries. 
The exhibition is open on weekdays from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m., and admission is free. 

Details of the lectures are as follows: 
24 May. From Bede to Wyclif. Henry 

Hargreaves, Lecturer in English in the 
University of Aberdeen. 
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1 June. The New Learning and Biblical 
Scholarship. The Rev. Basil Hall, 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Cambridge. i 

7 June. The Printed Bible. M. H. Black, 
Cambridge University Press. 

14 June. The Scholarship of the Author. | 
ized Version (Old Testament). W. D. | 
McHardy, Regius Professor of Hebrew | 
in the University of Oxford. 

21 June. The Scholarship of the Author- 
ized Version (New Testament). S. L. 
Greenslade, Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of 
Oxford. 





“STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM” 


N the autumn of 1961, Studies in 
Romanticism, a new quarterly journal 
sponsored by the Graduate School, Boston 
University, will begin publication. As its | 
title indicates, the journal will be devoted to 
the study of all aspects and manifestations 
of the Romantic Movement. 

Manuscripts in English dealing with any 
aspect of the Movement—on literature, 
writers, literary relationships, music, art, | 
and the like—are welcome. | 

The subscription price is $4.00 per year, : 
and subscriptions should be sent to the | 
Editor, Studies in Romanticism, 236 Bay 
State Road, Boston, 15, Massachusetts. | 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM, 
DEPT. OF MANUSCRIPTS, SECOND 
REPORT OF THE KEEPER OF THE 

MANUSCRIPTS, 1959-60 


RECENTLY in these columns (ccvi. 82) 
was noticed the Annual Report for 
1959-60 of the Archives Department of the 
City of Nottingham Public Library; the 
report now to hand serves to remind us of 
the wealth of MS. material being accumu- 
lated and cared for in another centre in 
Nottingham, the two together surely form- | 
ing one of the richest of the more recent 
collections of local historical materials. 
The accessions recorded include many | 
records of local firms and trade unions, 
notably those of James Fisher and Co., 
1817-1908, and the Amalgamated Society of 
Operative Lace Makers and Auxiliary | 
workers, whose records date back to 1866. | 
During the year many MSS. of D. H. | 
Lawrence were acquired, mainly as a result 
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of the exhibition “Lawrence after thirty 
years” shown in the summer of 1960; these 
include letters, the MS. of a short story and 
also a recording of passages from Law- 
rence’s work read in dialect. The catalogu- 
ing and listing of documents in the various 
collections—Newcastle, Manvers, Middleton 


.D. and Portland—are recorded, and statistics 
ebrew | 


given of the use made by scholars of the 
resources of the Department; the publica- 
tions listed on p. 13 give some indication of 
the good use made of the materials 


available. W. S. MITCHELL. 


E Transactions of the Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club (vol. xxxvi, 
part 1) contains fifteen papers of varying 
length so well assorted that the members 
can surely have no cause for complaint. 
There are three reports of excavations on 
Roman or Romano-British sites and one on 
the supposed line of the King’s Ditch, 
Hereford. A long paper on the early 
history of the Cantelupe family which 
virtually came to an end in 1377 includes 
a folding pedigree. Dr. A. W. Langford 
contributes a short, but none the less 
valuable, survey of the medical history of 
Herefordshire, a subject which would repay 
close attention in every county while the 
memories of pre-National Health Service 
doctoring are still green; there is a wealth 
of information on epidemics, institutions, 
and medical matters generally to be 
ferreted out from all sorts of records. A 
collection of notes on science in Hereford 
during the Middle Ages has been made by 
Mr. S. H. Martin who, it is hoped, will 
continue to assemble more material of this 
sort. Among other papers is one by Mr. 
I. Cohen on shipbuilding on the Wye 
where there was much activity between 1793 
and 1846. The Woolhope Society received 
several donations for excavations and pub- 
lications in 1958, but an increase in 
membership would give this Society (and 
others struggling against continually rising 
costs) greater stability. Details of the 
Society or the price of its Transactions are 
Not given in the volume under review, but 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. F. M. Ken- 
drick, 40 Stanhope Street, Hereford, would 
be glad to send information to anyone 
interested. 
{t has been customary for many years to 
notice the Bulletin of the Institute of 
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Historical Research in these columns, and 
we have before us vol. xxxiii (Nos. 87 and 
88) with its rich fare ranging in date from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries. 
Mr. R. A. Donkin examines the settlement 
and depopulation on Cistercian estates 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
with special reference to Yorkshire; this 
should help scholars considering similar 
situations in other counties. The longest 
article is almost a book in itself: Mr. 
C. A. J. Armstrong fills seventy-two pages 
with “ Politics and the Battle of St. Albans, 
1455”, based on what he terms “news- 
letters’’ which, taken together, form a 
substantial body of evidence. He has 
handled and abundantly footnoted this in 
a masterly fashion. Mr. P. D. G. Thomas 
writes on John Wilkes and the freedom of 
the Press, Mr. Derrett brings forward some 
neglected versions of the contemporary 
account of the trial of Sir Thomas More, 
and there is a useful note by Mr. N. J. 
Williams about the appointment in 1866 of 
William Stubbs as Regius Professor. This 
last is based on two documents among the 
supplementary papers presented to the 
Public Record Office by the sixth Earl of 
Carnarvon in 1959. The Thirty-eighth 
Report of the Institute lists those students 
reading for higher degrees and their subjects 
of research; with it is the impressive list of 
theses completed in 1959. 

Subscribers to the Bulletin have also 
received the fifth Special Supplement (made 
possible by a grant from the Isobel Thorn- 
ley Bequest) which is an edition, by Patrick 
Collinson, of the letters of Thomas Wood, 
an elder in the congregation of Marian 
exiles at Geneva and in the reign of Eliza- 
beth I an active member of the organized 
Presbyterian movement. An_ introduction 
of forty pages precedes the transcript of 
sixteen letters which together provide an 
important source for the study of Eliza- 
bethan puritanism. Fifteen of the letters 
have been transcrioed from a common- 
place book in the library at Gorhambury 
and the other one from a copy in Cam- 
bridge University Library. Mr. Collinson 
has been lavish with his notes and index 
and he deserves our thanks for this help to 
our better understanding of religious 
history. Copies are available from the 
Secretary of the Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London, Senate 
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House, London, W.C.1, price 21s.; the 
annual subscription to the Bulletin is 
only 25s. 

Records of Buckinghamshire (vol. xvi, 
part 4) contains a long report of the excava- 
tion of a Romano-British villa at High 
Wycombe and a shorter one on a mound at 
Ascot; both are well illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings. The work at High 
Wycombe was rewarding. Buckingham- 
shire archaeologists (and others) have a 
good share in this volume where space is 
also given to a re-examination of a pair of 
Anglo-Saxon saucer brooches found at 
Bishopstone between 1866 and 1878, and to 
a paper on paleoliths from brickearth in 
the south-east of the county. Later histori- 
cal studies are represented by Mr. J. Corn- 
wall’s paper on Elizabethan population 
statistics, and by various other short com- 
munications and notes. Records of Buck- 
inghamshire is well produced, and its size, 
93 by 64 inches, enables the illustrations to 
be on a generous scale, but it is incon- 
venient to have the references gathered at 
the end of each paper instead of on the 
pages to which they relate. The head- 
quarters of the Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society of Buckinghamshire, for 
whom this Journal is published, is at The 
Museum, Aylesbury. FRANcIS W. STEER. 


KLEIST INCOGNITO 


ONAGH MACDONAGH’S play Step- 

in-the-Hollow was produced in 1957, 
and appeared as one of Three Irish Plays 
published by Penguin Books in 1959. It is 
inconceivable that either author or pub- 
lisher should wish (or could hope) to 
conceal the fact that this is a fairly close 
adaptation of one of the most famous of 
German comedies, Heinrich von Kleist’s 
Der Zerbrochene Krug. None the less, it is 
surprising that the brief Penguin Introduc- 
tion has nothing to say on the matter, and 
the general reader would gain the impres- 
sion that this is an entirely original play. 
An amateur company presenting the play 
in Newcastle some time ago was certainly 
unaware of any earlier version. It is to 
be hoped that any future editions will make 


the facts clear. J. C. MAXWELL. 


The June issue will be principally con- 
cerned with the nineteenth century. 
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BUTLER, DRURY AND DE LA POLE 
FAMILIES 
iN 


my article on the family connexions ot 

Dame Grace Knatchbull (N. & Q., ccv. 
228), I glanced briefly at her descent from | 
Elizabeth Butler, wife of Henry Gyll and | 
Edward Buggin, and daughter of Sir Philip 
Butler by Elizabeth Drury, daughter of Sir 
Robert Drury, Speaker of the House of 
Commons (died 1536), by his first wife Ann 
Calthorp. This descent was derived from 
printed sources. According to Clutter- 
buck’s Herts., II (1821), 476, the above Sir 
Philip Butler or Boteler, of Woodhall, who 
died 28 March, 1545, by his wife Elizabeth 


a 


Drury had no less than twelve sons and | 
seven daughters. There is a mutilated brass | 


to Sir Philip Butler and his wife at Watton- 
at-Stone, Herts.; but the upper part of the 


lady is all that now remains. Now amongst ) 


the manuscripts in the library of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, is an early-thirteenth- 
century “Biblia sacra” (MS.Dd.1.4); and 
on the fly leaves at the end is a long family | 
register of the Drewry or Drury, Butler and 
Jernegan families, covering the period 1527 
to 1566. 
and of the librarian, Dr. A. L. Peck, I have | 
been able to obtain a photostat of these 
entries. From these it appears that Eliza- 
beth Butler (wife of Henry Gyll and 
Edward Buggin), “daughter of Philip and 
Elizabeth was born the Saturday next 
before michilmas daie 1519”, i.e. 24 Sep- 


By the kindness of the Master, | 


tember, 1519. Her eldest brother, John (Sir | 


John Butler, of Woodhall, buried 6 March, 
1572), is described as “the son of Philip 
Butteler and Elizabeth his wife daughter of 


Sir Robert Drewry knyght and Anne his | 


wife daughter of Sir Philip Calthorp knyght 
and Elizabeth his wife daughter of Sir Miles 
Stapilton””. Sir Philip Calthorp must be a 
slip for Sir William Calthorp, as he 1 
rightly called in another similar entry. 
These entries confirm the descent I have 
previously given. Sir William Calthorp, 


—— 


who was certainly the father-in-law of Sir | 


Robert Drury (died 1536), was born about 
1409, and Elizabeth Stapilton was his 
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second wife (Norfolk Archaeology, 
1884). 

J. C. Wedgwood in his History of Parlia- 
ment, ‘“* Biographies of the Members of the 
House, 1439-1509” (1936), 
suggests that this Sir Robert Drury was not 
one person but two, father and son: Sir 
Robert Drury, the Speaker (1452-1520) and 
his son Sir Robert Drury, died 2 March, 
1536. But it seems clear that both these 
Drurys were really one. The Speaker is 
buried in St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmund’s, with his first wife, Ann Calthorp, 
as directed by his will (P.C.C. 32 Hogan) 
dated 1 May, 1531, and proved 8 February, 
1536. The will mentions his second wife 
“my lady Greye”. But who was she? 
Wedgwood describes her as Anne, widow of 
Edward, Lord Grey. His identity is not 
obvious. There was an Edward Grey, son 
of Thomas Grey, Marquess of Dorset, as 
the latter’s will (P.C.C. 10 Thower), dated 
2 June, 1530, and proved 18 November, 
1531, mentions a son, Edward, to whom he 
bequeathed the manors of Bedworth and 
Packington, co. Warwick, when he came of 
age. Arthur Campling, The History of the 
Family of Drury (1937), describes the 
second wife of Sir Robert Drury as Ann, 
daughter of Edward Jernegan, of Somer- 
leyton, Suffolk; but he gives no authority 
for this statement. According to the 1561 
Visitation of Suffolk Edward Jernegan had 
a daughter, Margaret, married first to 
Edward, Lord Grey; secondly to Barkley; 
thirdly, to Edmond Bellingham. However 
Betham’s Baronetage, I (1801), 223, calls 
her Anne Jernegan and credits her with five 
husbands: 1, Edward, Lord Grey; 2, 
Berkeley; 3, Edward Barley; 4, Robert 
Drury; 5, Sir Edmund Walsingham. The 
D.N.B. states that Sir Edmund Walsingham 
married secondly Anne Jernegan, as her 
fifth husband. The following reference, 
under the year 1559, in Machyn’s Diary 


ix, 


(Camden Society, XLII, 1848) presumably 


| Tefers to this lady. ‘The vi day of Aprell 


of Sir | 


about 
s his 


was bered at saint Clement’s withowt 
Tempyll-bare my lade Gray, and the wyff 
was of master Walsyngham”. Further 
information as to the identity of Anne 
Jernegan’s husbands would be welcome. 

Sir Robert Drury’s first wife, Ann 
Calthorp, was daughter of Sir William 
Calthorp, by Elizabeth de  Stapilton, 
daughter of Sir Miles de Stapilton, Lord 
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Ingham, by his second wife, Katherine de 
la Pole. It is this last couple who figure 
in a letter from John Paston (12 July, 1461) 
to his cousin, Margaret Paston, in which he 
prays her to let John Berney know “ that 
there have be many compleynts of hym be 
that knavyssh knyght, Sir Miles Stapilton, 
as I sent yow word before; but he shall 
come to hys excuse wele inow, so he have 
a mannys hert, and the seyd Stapylton shall 
ben ondyrstand as he ys, a fals shrewe. 
And he and hys wyfe and other have 
blaveryd here of my kynred in _heder- 
moder; but, be that tyme we have rekned 
of old dayes and late dayes, myn shall be 
found more worchepfull thanne hys and hys 
wyfes, or ellys I woll not for hys gilt 
gypcer”. The Complete Peerage, VIl, 64, 
describes this Katherine, Lady Stapilton, as 
daughter and heir of Sir Thomas de la Pole, 
of Grafton Regis, a younger son of Michael, 
second Earl of Suffolk; but gives no refer- 
ence for this assertion. 

Thomas de la Pole, fifth son of Michael 
de la Pole, second Earl of Suffolk, was 
someone quite different. He was a clerk, 
appointed to the Prebend of Chiswick, 
20 February, 1419, but soon resigned; and 
then to the Prebend of Browneswood, 18 
June, 1419 (Register of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, W.D. 13, ff. 61, 64). 
He died as a hostage in the hands of the 
French in 1433. The true parentage of 
Katherine de la Pole, Lady Stapilton, is 
made clear in the elaborate account of the 
family to be found in H. A. Napier, Swyn- 
combe and Ewelme (1858), where all the 
relevant I.P.M.s are quoted. She was aged 
14 in 1430, and sister and heir of Thomas 
de la Pole, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
de la Pole (died 21 August, 1420), of 
Grafton, co. Northampton, by Anne, 
daughter of Nicholas Cheyney; which Anne 
subsequently married a Sakevyle. Sir 
Thomas was the third son of Michael de 
la Pole, first Earl of Suffolk. 


CHARLES EVANS. 
Godalming. 


A NOTE ON “ HW” IN OLD ENGLISH 


PROFESSOR BROOK in his interesting 

article “The relation between the 
textual and the linguistic study of Old 
English” (The Anglo-Saxons, ed. P. 
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Clemoes, 1959, p. 285f.) discusses a few of 
the examples of the loss of initial h to be 
found in the OE. poetic codices. He does 
not mention the hw group specifically, but 
his example of ge(h)wylc (The Judgment 
Day I, 95) leads one to assume that the 
group hw followed the same general pattern 
as h+r,1n or a vowel. This is also the 
picture presented in Sievers/Brunner §217, 
anm. 1 & 2. But this is not altogether the 
case, for the evidence in the codices, scant 
though it is, points to two developments of 
hw, as, apart from hw itself, the group is 
represented orthographically as either Ah or 
w. Beside the example quoted above, the 
w-writing is found in the Exeter Book in 
wel weg (The Seafarer 63) and wala 
(Widsid 14), and in gehwes (The Phoenix 
197) the h has been written over the line. 
Similarly in the Kentish Hymn 6 we find 
gehwilcum with the h above the line; and 
there is an inorganic h in hwel hlencan for 
welhlencan in Exodus 176. These ex- 
amples are important as they suggest that 
welweg in The Seafarer is a genuine ortho- 
graphic variant of hwelweg and that no 
emendation is necessary for it to mean 
“path of the whale, the sea”. On the other 
hand, hw appears as fA in the following 
examples: het (Andreas 1478, The Dream 
of the Rood 2), gehxes (Exodus 371), 
gehylces (Exodus 538), gehilcre (Genesis 
959), and geham (Genesis 2251). In Daniel 
107 we find xghwes with the w added 
above the line; and there is a possible 
example in The Seasons for Fasting 199 
where dxg ghamilice is written for dxg- 
hwamlice. There are two examples of 
eghylc and six of xgher in the Paris 
Psalter, with a seventh example of the latter 
form (Ps. 105, 3) in which the w is written 
above the line. The two latter examples are 
recorded by Professor Brook tentatively 
under loss of one consonant in a group of 
three; but they seem rather to belong here, 
for there is also an example of hwer 
written her with the w inserted above the 
line in Genesis 667. The distinction be- 
tween these two developments of hw in OE. 
appears to have been overlooked up to now, 
but it deserves closer investigation, which 
might possibly reveal whether they arose 
separately in certain areas and how and 
when the forms originated. 


N. F. BLAKE. 
Liverpool. 
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TWO WULFSTAN EXPRESSIONS 
1. Bec 
WULESTAN is very fond of appealing to | 

the authority of unspecified books, | 
The most familiar example occurs in| 
Sermo Lupi, “hy scamad pet hy betan | 
heora misdzeda, swa swa bec teecan” (XX, 
157-158. References are by homily and 
line to Dorothy Bethurum’s _ edition), 
Clearly these are not just any books: with- 
out benefit of identifying article or adjective 
they can be recognized by a congregation, 
even of lay-people, as constituting an 
authority markedly superior to the arch. | 
bishop (who appeals to them). Editors | 
have realized this, and Professor Whitelock, 
followed by Miss Bethurum, noted that the 
penitentials are meant. They would bea | 


reasonable subject of reference in this con- 
nexion, but if that is all that Wulfstan 
meant, his sentence is, against all precedent, | 
feeble at the moment of culmination. | 
Since the penitentials are not the only books | 
that call sinners to repentance, we may well | 
ask if anything of greater authority can be 
meant here. 

We may look first for our answer to the | 
rest of Wulfstan’s homilies, and we find | 
that he is exceedingly fond of the absolute 
use of bec, that it cannot in all cases refer 
to the penitentials, and that it can in all 
cases refer to the supreme written authority, 
the Bible. The relevant passages are: 


(a) Ib, 19. A vernacular paraphrase of 
Matt. xxiv. 21 is referred to as being 
what bec secgad. The whole composi 
tion is a paraphrase of a Latin text by | 
Wulfstan, which has in the correspond- 
ing position sicut scriptum est (la, | 
31-32). 

(b) II, 59. A paraphrase of a passage of | 
Matthew prefixed to the whole sermon | 
is said to be what bec secgad. ry 

(c) I, 11. pes de bec secgad occurs 11 | 
connexion with eschatological predic: \ 
tions of general’ biblical character, { 
though probably those of Matthew are 
intended. 

(d) VI, 22-23. we on bocum ymbe Godes| 
wundra redad occurs in an English 
paraphrase of Pirmin of Reichenaus 
expression pro divinis scripturis, the 
general context is a summary of bibli-| 
cal narrative. 

(e) VI, 99-100. se mzra mann Abraham| 
be man on bocum fela ymbe redep. 
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(f) VI, 208. pxs de us bec secgap occurs in 
an eschatological passage. 

(g) XII, 10. The same expression occurs in 
reference to a summary of the Tower 
of Babel narrative. In the preceding 
sentence we read, Ne rede we peah 
ahwar on bocum pet man arerde 
znig hedengyld ahwar on worulde on 
eallum pam fyrste pe wes xr Noes 


flode. 

(h) XV, 13-15. we redad on bocum pezt 
for Adames godnesse & for his halig- 
nesse God hine gelogode on fruman in 
paradyso. 

This evidence hardly leaves room for 
doubt that in Wulfstan’s usage bec means 
“the Bible”. The expression must be a 
calque of early ecclesiastical Latin biblia, 
neuter plural (though by Wulfstan’s time 
biblia, feminine singular, was common); 
absence of article may be due to the Latin 
model, perhaps reinforced by Wulfstan’s 
fondness for developing proper names out 
of religious terms (that is, his habit of 
referring to Satan as Deofol rather than se 
deofol). The usage certainly did not exist 
before the religious and scholarly revival of 
the second half of the tenth century (or the 
Brunanburh poet could not have written 
bes pe us secgad bec in reference to 
secular histories in 937), and may have been 
peculiar to Wulfstan. I have not found 
instances outside his work that unquestion- 
ably require this sense. 


2. Stric 


It is well known that this word is only 
recorded in Wulfstan’s work, where it 
forms an alliterating pair with steorfa in 
lists of calamities (V, 104 and XX, 57). 
There are two current interpretations: 

(i) Bosworth-Toller renders as “ plague”, a 
meaning derived from the substitution 
of sekenes for stric in MS. Bodley 343 
(H) at V, 104. Professor Whitelock in 
her edition of Sermo Lupi apparently 
preferred this rendering (note to line 
57), and Miss Bethurum seems to take 
the same view (note to XX, 57). This 
accords well with the interpretation of 
Ssteorfa as “pestilence”. Steorfa itself 
is not a very common word; etymologi- 
cally it should mean simply “death” 
(Bosworth-Toller’s first equivalent is 
“ mortality”), but the more specialized 
meaning “ pestilence” looks likely in 
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at least one instance, and is known to 
exist in cognate languages. 

(ii) Holthausen translates “ Aufruhr”, and 
Professor Whitelock in her translation, 
English Historical Documents, p. 856, 
renders by “sedition”. The source of 
this interpretation is the Leechdoms 
gloss equating gestric and seditionem. 

Of the two early pieces of evidence it is 
clear that the Bodley 343 reading is the less 
worthy of credence. In the first place it is 
later (third quarter of the twelfth century). 
In the second place, though bilingual 
glosses can be mistaken, they are as a kind 
less suspect than vernacular ones, for 
vernacular ones imply that the whole 
speech-community has lost track of the 
word glossed: unless the context makes 
explicit requirements they are probably due 
to mere guesswork. Those that must 
comply with a formal condition (in this 
instance, that of alliterating) are specially 
unlikely to be accurate. 

If, however, we give precedence to the 
Leechdoms gloss, we should bear in mind 
that it does not concern Wulfstan’s word, 
but a compound of it. Of the possible 
meanings of the prefix ge- the only one 
likely to be involved here is the one of 
adding a collective force to a noun. And if 
gestric is “sedition” (violent party strife; 
... Aconcerted movement to overthrow an 
established government, O.E.D. 1, 2), we 
may surely infer that stric is this with the 
element of collectiveness deducted, namely 
“(acts of) violence (by individuals)”. This 
would accord well with the general meaning 
“mortality” for steorfa, though it would 
not absolutely require that meaning, since 
the linking of Wulfstan’s word-pairs is more 
regularly phonological than semantic. It 
may be noted that the following word-pair, 
orfcwealm ond uncodu contributes entirely 
new meaning if it is preceded by “ violence 
and death”, but is rather repetitive if pre- 
ceded by “ plague and pestilence ”. 

BARBARA M. H. STRANG. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 


NOTE ON A HARLEY LYRIC 
"THE following line in “ The Fair Maid of 
Ribblesdale” has hitherto escaped 
suspicion : 
swannes swyre swype wel ysette.! 


1The Harley Lyrics, ed. G. L. Brook (Man- 
chester, 1948), 7.43. 
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But it disrupts the regular metre of the 
poem, and it is surely not too bold to 
propose the deletion of “swype” as a 


dittographic error. J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


“ THE KINGIS QUAIR ”: TWO 
EMENDATIONS 


MONG the places where difficulties and 
obscurities are found in the text of The 
Kingis Quair there are two which can, I 
believe, be clarified by assuming scribal 
errors in the unique manuscript. 
A. Stanza 125, line 5:1 
And there we sawe the perfyte excellence, 
The said renewe, the state, the reverence, 
The strenth, the beautee, and the ordour digne 
Off hir court riall, noble and benigne. 
The text of the manuscript here reads 
renewe, and all of the editors have kept this 
reading. The modifier said is agreed to 
mean “sad” or “sober”. Skeat then 
would interpret the phrase to be “ the grave 
(i.e., well-considered) renewal, i.e., sober 
fresh endeavour”. Taken as an isolated 
phrase, the words might be interpreted in 
this manner, but in the context, the descrip- 
tion of the court of Minerva, the phrase 
means little or nothing. It is, as Skeat him- 
self describes it, “not very satisfactory ”.* 
Mackenzie does not comment on_ the 
passage, but in his glossary he defines said 
as “sad” and renewe as “renewal”. 
Apparently he has nothing to add here to 
Skeat’s reading. Lawson likewise accepts 
Skeat’s interpretation, but admits that it is 
not satisfactory. He then proposes, in his 


1 There are three modern editions of the poem: 
Walter W. Skeat (ed.), The Kingis Quair together 
with A Ballad of Good Counsel by King James I 
of Scotland (Scottish Text Society, 1884), a good, 
but heavily emended edition; W. Mackay 
Mackenzie (ed.), The Kingis Quair (1939), a good 
text with a minimum of emendation; Alexander 
Lawson (ed.), The Kingis Quair and The Quair of 
Jelusy (1910), an unsatisfactory edition as its 
editorial principles seem as erratic as its emenda- 
tions. For example, whereas Skeat prints 3 as 3 
and Mackenzie prints it as y, Lawson prints it 
both ways, sometimes in a single stanza. Two 
other works of interest in establishing the text of 
The Kingis Quair are Walther Wischmann, 
Untersuchungen iiber das Kingis Quair Jakobs I 
von Schottland (Wismar, 1887), and Angus Mac- 
donald, ‘‘ Notes on ‘ The Kingis Quair’”’, M.L.R. 
xxxiv (1939), 569-72. All quotations from The 
Kingis Quair in this paper are from Mackenzie’s 
edition and are cited by stanza number and line 
number within the stanza. 

2p 83 
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notes but not in his text, an emended 
reading, “the facture mnewe”, which 
certainly makes better sense than the other 
reading.* Such a reading depends, however, 
on several scribal errors, each quite plaus- 
ible in itself, but less convincing in com- 
bination. 

I would like to suggest that in the final 
word of the phrase the scribe of the manu- 
script (or one of his predecessors) has 
written an n for an m, and that the word 
should be remewe, “change” or “altera- 
tion”. This word remewe or remue comes 
from an Old French verb remuer, which 
Godefroy defines inter alia as “ changer”. 
The verb from this source, remue, is not 
unknown in Middle English with the mean- 
ing “change”. In The Ayenbite of Inwit 
God’s constancy is thus described: “ wyp- 
oute him to chongi/wyp-oute him remue 
ine none manere”.* Even closer in time to 





The Kingis Quair is Lydgate’s Temple of | 


Glass, a poem which has been shown to 
be related to the Quair, in which we find: 


Vices eschew, for pe loue of oon; 
And for no tales pin herte not remue.' 


In most of its uses remue denotes a change | 


involving movement. This idea is para- 
mount in the sole substantive use of the 
word recorded by the O.E.D. In Lydgate’s 
St. Edmund, a group of thieves are frozen 
in place while robbing a church. 

Fro ther werk myhte no remews make, 

Tyl on morwe they were at myscheff take.® 

That remewe, “change”, is a possible 
reading in a poem of this period is, I think, 
clear. It is also preferable here since it 


makes sense in a passage where the manu- | 


script reading gives none. The dreamer has 
just left the court of Venus where every- 
thing was, like a curtain he saw there, “all 


3 


p. 142. 
1Edited by Richard Morris (London, 1866), 
E.E.T\S. 0.s., no. 23, p. 104. 

5 I]. 1181-2. Edited by J. Schick (London, 1891), 
E.E.T\S., B.s., no. 60. As Schick’s notes to this 
edition make clear, there is a considerably closer 
relation between The Temple of Glass and The 
Kingis Quair than can be posited from_ influence 
of Chaucer on the two poets. Everything seems 
to indicate a thorough knowledge of The Temple 
of Glass on the part of the writer of the Quair. 

6 III, 1217-18. This poem is printed by C. Horst- 
mann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge (Heil- 
bronn, 1881), pp. 376-445. 
same stem meaning “changeable” is used by 
Chaucer: ‘And this may lengthe of yeres naught 
fordo, / Ne remuable Fortune deface”, Troilus 
and Criseyde, TV, 1681-82. 
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of plesance”.” Rich ornaments, calcu- 
lated to please the senses, were charac- 
teristic of WVenus’s dwelling. Under the 
tutelage and guidance of Good Hope he 
has now arrived at the austere dwelling of 
Minerva, who will shortly tell him that his 
love must be “ground and set in Cristin 
wis”. Such a place is certainly a “sober 
change ”, a said remewe, from the palace of 
the goddess of love. 

That just such a scribal error as the one 
here assumed is possible may be seen in 
stanza 197, line 1, where the manuscript 
reading inpnis is emended by all of the 
editors to either impnis, “ hymns” (Skeat) 
or impis (Lawson and Mackenzie). 


B. Stanza 196, line 5: 
To quham we think that all oure [eure] hath 


writt, 

Quho coutht it red, agone syne mony a yere, 

“Hich in the hevynis figure circulere.”’ 

In this place the manuscript reading (with 
nothing between oure and hath) yields a 
line with only nine syllables. Skeat, who 
was generally quite sensitive to metrical 
irregularities, fills out the line with the word 
lif after oure. This fills the metrical gap 
neatly and makes good sense, but it does 
not account for the error. Lawson follows 
Skeat’s emendation here, though he alters 
the spelling to lyf. Mackenzie leaves the 
space blank and reads oure as perhaps “all 
that is ours, i.e. our destiny”. This read- 
ing fits the sense well enough, but it leaves 
the line still defective metrically. 

In explaining his emendation, Skeat says 
that “it is quite clear that a substantive 
must be supplied after oure, and the right 
substantive is clearly Jif, or fate, or 
weird”.*° Having examined so many 
possibilities, he seems to have missed the 
one which seems to me most likely, eure or 
ure, which means “fortune”, “luck”, or 
“destiny”. There are, I think, two argu- 
ments for preferring such a reading. First, 
itis a word which the poet uses in another 
place in the poem with the same meaning: 

Among thir thoughtis rolling to and fro, 

Fell me to mynd of my fortune and ure.?! 
Second, if we assume that the word 
appeared as eure, the manuscript from 
which the copy, and the error, was made 
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would have shown two successive four- 
letter words ending in ure. Since the 
initial letters of the two words, o and e, are 
not unlike in many hands of the period, it 
would be very easy for the scribe to omit 
the second word, thinking that he had 
already written it. 

Since eure fits the meaning of the line 
perfectly, and since it makes clear the 
source of the scribal error, I believe that it 
must have been the original reading. 


; CarRL E. BAIN. 
Emory University. 


A MEDIEVAL REDACTOR AT WORK 


HE last of the four English versions of 
Mandeville’s Travels’ to be printed was 
the Bodley Version, which derives its name 
from the fact that the two extant manu- 
scripts of this version are in the Bodleian 
Library. Until its publication in 1953? this 
text was virtually unknown outside the 
small circle of Mandeville scholars, yet it is 
a lively and amusing work which deserves a 
wide popularity. 

The Bodley Version is an abridgement of 
Mandeville’s Travels, about one third of 
the length of the original book.* It was 
made from a lost English translation of a 
Latin version, which is extant in six manu- 
scripts,* and although neither of the copies 
in the Bodleian Library is the archetype of 
the Bodley Version, it is clear that neither 
is far removed from that missing text.° 
Comparison between the Bodley Version 
and the Latin version® from which it ulti- 
mately derives may thus be expected to 

1For a description of manuscripts and editions, 
see J. W. Bennett, The Rediscovery of Sir John 
Mandeville (New York, 1954), pp. 287-297 and 
246-259. 

2M. Letts, Mandeville’s Travels. Texts and 
Translations, 2 vols., Hakluyt Society, Series II, 
vols. CI and CII (London, 1953). 

3 The archetype is lost, but the French version 
printed by Letts, op. cit., and dated 1371 is almost 
unabridged. See Guy de Poerck, “La tradition 
manuscrite des Voyages de Jean de Mandeville ”’, 
_ Gandensia, iv (Ghent, 1956), pp. 125- 


4 Bennett, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 

5 The affiliation of the two manuscripts, MS. E 
Museo 116 and MS. Rawl. D.99, is discussed in 
my D.Phil. thesis, ‘* A Study of the Inter-relations 
of the English Versions of Mandeville’s Travels” 
(Oxford, 1959), vol. I, pp. 8-15. 

®On the relation of the Bodley Version to the 
Latin version, see my thesis, vol. I, pp. 16-29. An 
edition of the Latin version is given in vol. IV of 
the thesis. 
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yield useful information, and in fact it does 
provide, inter alia, interesting evidence 
showing how one medieval editor went 
about his task. 

The author of Mandeville’s Travels 
clearly stated at the beginning of his book 
the reasons that, allegedly, prompted his 
composition : 

Et pour ce que il a lonc temps que il ny ot 

passage gencral oultre mer, et pluseurs gens se 

delitent en oyr parler de la dicte terre sainte et 
en ont soulas, ie Iohan de Mandeville cheualier 

- que depuis ay este oultre mer par longt 
temps et ay veu et enuironne moult de pays et 
maintes diuerses ylles . . . des quelles terres et 
ylles ie parleray plainement et deuiseray vne 
partie des choses qui y sont, quant il sera temps 
de parler, selon ce que il me pourra souvenir, et 
especialement pour ceuls qui volente ont de 
visiter la noble cite de Ierusalem et les sains 
lieux qui la entour sont; et leur deuiseray et 
demonsterray quel chemin ilz pourroient tenir, 
car ien ay par maint passe et cheuachie auecques 
bonne compaignie, Dieu grace. 

Et sachies que ie eusse cest liuret mis en latin 
pour plus briefment deviser, mais pour ce que 
pluseurs entendent mieulx rommant que latin, ie 
lay mis en rommant par quoy que chascun 
lentende.’” 

That this dual purpose of providing the 
gentle, albeit unlearned reader with a work 
of pious edification and practical instruc- 
tion concealed the rarer motive of the 
creative artist has long been recognized, but 
the fiction, supported by a mass of detailed 
itinerary, is preserved in all versions of 
Mandeville’s Travels except two English 
epitomes.* Even the Latin version from 
which the Bodley Version ultimately 
derives, though much abridged at the 
beginning, claims to be a genuine guide to 
the Holy Land: 

Svecialiter hoc opus ageredior pro cis qui 

desiderium habent visitandi sanctam_ civitatem 

Terusalem et alia loca sancta que in circuitu 

sunt.® 
Though the Bodley Version still pays lip- 
service to this intention, it abandons the 
pretence and, omitting the heavy weight of 
geographical and scriptural reference which 
deadens the longer versions of Mandeville’s 
Travels, it becomes a thinly disguised col- 
lection of marvellous anecdote and fable. 

An analysis of the redactor’s method is 
illuminating. At the beginning of the 
Bodley Version there are no significant 
omissions. The note of the Enidros marble, 


7 Letts, op. cit., p. 231. . 

8 Bodleian MS. Ashmole 751 and_ British 
Museum MS. Addit. 33049. 

® British Museum MS. Royal 13.E.IX, f. 40ra. 
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the names of the Greek letters, the miracle 
of St. John’s tomb are discarded, but these 
are minor details, scarcely amounting to ten 
lines, the absence of which leaves the text 
virtually unimpaired. However, when he 
has progressed one-sixth of his way the 
redactor begins to shape his material with 
vigour. A number of worthy personages 
are omitted from the account of Tyre 
(p. 429)'° and, a few lines later, a detailed 
itinerary of the Aegean, together with an 
account of the Fosse of Memnon," is dis- 
carded. Thereafter any passage that strikes 
no general note of wonder is either drasti- 
cally curtailed, like the long history of the 
intrigues and deaths of successive sultans 
(pp. 432-3), or completely omitted, like the 
long description of the lands on the borders 
of Paradise which in the Latin version 
follows the story of the gold-hoard of the 
ants (p. 471). 

In making such a selection of wonderful 
stories and omitting what seem unneces- 
sarily prosaic details, the redactor is careful 
to avoid leaving rough edges about his 
abridgements. Sometimes the omissions 
that he makes do not affect the general 
smoothness of his narrative; in the descrip- 
tion of the realm of Prester John (p. 470) 
he omits the account of the origin of 
that emperor’s name without jarring the 
sequence of the passage. At other times he 
forges a link to conceal an abrupt omission; 





en 


in the account of the history of Egypt he | 


neatly and naturally joins the expeditions of 
Prince Edward and Richard I, which in the 
Latin version are separated by the ill- 
starred campaign of St. Louis and some 
further details of the sultans,’? by the 
clause “and aftir Saladyn regned Mellet” 
(p. 432). In a similar manner he omits the 
account of the imperial palace at Susa” 
and interpolates a comment, 
Mandeville himself in other contexts, “ that 
longe it were al the nobilte to discrye ”. 

The effect of such editing is so successful 
that it is impossible to detect, without a 
prior knowledge of other versions of 
Mandeville’s Travels, where the redactor 
has made his omissions. The Bodley 


10 For convenience, page references are to Letts’s 
edition of MS. Rawl. D.99, although this is the 
inferior of the two eg of the Bodley 
Version. See my thesis, vol. I, 8. 

11B.M. MS. Royal 13.E.IX, f.42ra-f.42rb, 

12 ibid., f.42va 

13 ibid., £.67va-f.67vb, 
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Version proceeds so smoothly that no one 
who heard or read it, with the possible 
exception of a genuine pilgrim bewildered 
by its itineraries, can have doubted its 
authenticity. 

Yet the Bodley Version is something 
more than a skilful abridgement of a long 
and detailed work, for the redactor is con- 
cerned not only with omission but also with 
rearrangement. As far as the account of 
Sumatra (p. 463), the redactor follows 
exactly the sequence of the Latin version.** 
In the Latin version and all other versions 
of Mandeville’s Travels this account is 
followed by a description of the Great 
Khan, who according to Mandeville is the 
greatest ruler in the world, and then by a 
description of Prester John; in the Bodley 
Version the account of Prester John pre- 
cedes that of the Great Khan. A plausible 
reason for this transposition is not far to 
seek. The redactor begins his account of 
the Great Khan with an emphatic statement 
about the mightiness of this ruler (p. 473) 
which is deliberately removed from its 
context in the Latin version: *® 

It is for to weten that vnder the firmament is 

non in erthe so gret a lorde, ne so riche, ne so 

my3ti, in Cristendome ne in hethnesse, as is the 

Gret Caan of Tartarye. Nou3t Prester Ioon that 

is emperour of Ynde ne the Sowdon of 

Babilonye ne non of al this worlde may be of 

comparison to his estate. 

These sentences naturally suggest a climax, 
and in the Latin version they do serve this 
function as the concluding words of an 
account of the sumptuousness of the court 
of the Great Khan. By using them as an 
introduction to the description of the Great 
Khan, and by prefacing that description 
with an account of Prester John who, next 
to the Khan, is the greatest of earthly 
tulers, the redactor makes these sentences 
lead to the climax of the whole book, an 
account of the most fabulous emperor in 
the world, which is the natural climax of a 
book of fables. 

The redactor further accentuates the great 
wonder that surrounds the description of 
the Great Khan by adding to it accounts of 
marvels (pp. 477-480) that, in the Latin and 
other versions of Mandeville’s Travels, 


_\*This is so only in MS. E Musxo 116. The 
inferior manuscript, printed by Letts, op. cit., has 
a number of minor alterations in the sequence of 
its material, 

19 B.M. MS. Royal 13.E.IX, f.64rb. 
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belong elsewhere.’® The transposition of 
these passages is of minor importance 
beside the major re-ordering of the sequence 
of the accounts of Prester John and the 
Great Khan, yet this change like the earlier 
one seems to have been made deliberately to 
heighten the effect of climax. 

The result of such careful editing is 
clearly to make Mandeville’s Travels more 
enjoyable. All that is likely to attract the 
interest of the unlettered layman, stories of 
fabulous beasts, marvels of folklore, 
accounts of heathenish practices, is retained 
for his delight; the remainder, details of 
geography and_ scriptural occurrence, 
appealing to the limited audience of 
scholar, clerk, and intending pilgrim, is 
reduced to a skeleton framework upon 
which these tales are hung. As a conse- 
quence the Bodley Version acquires a 
vigour and a freshness that are not always 
apparent in the longer versions of Mande- 
ville’s Travels. 

Some measure of the redactor’s achieve- 
ment may be gauged by comparing the 
Bodley Version with the two other English 
abridgements of Mandeville’s Travels that 
are extant.’’ Both, by comparison, are dull, 
lifeless epitomes, mere collections of details 
taken more or less at random from the 
Defective Version, itself impaired by a 
number of seemingly casual _ scribal 
omissions.’* As a popularizer, editing a 
long work for a much wider audience than 
that at which the author aimed,’’ the 
redactor of the Bodley Version of Mande- 
ville’s Travels has done a difficult job well. 
It deserves to be more widely known. 


M. C. SEYMOUR. 
Johannesburg. 


16 For example, in the Latin version (MS. Royal 
13.E.1X, £.58rb, ef seq.) these stories precede the 
account of the imperial palace. 

17 See footnote 8, above. 

18 The present writer is preparing an edition of 
the Defective Version for the Early English Text 
Society. 

19 That is, the pluseurs gens who delight to hear 
of the Holy Land and those about to go on 
pilgrimage, mentioned in the French paragraphs 
quoted above. 


JOHN MILTON AND GIOVANNI 
BATTISTA DONI 


E minutes of the Accademia degli 
Svogliati, in Florence, record that at 
the meeting held on 24 March, 1639, Milton 
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read from his Latin poems, and “.. . Doni 
lesse una scena da sua Tragedia...”. 

It has been quite generally assumed that 
the Doni at this meeting was Giovanni 
Battista Doni.’ 

G. B. Doni was a distinguished student 
of Greek drama and also well known in 
musical circles. It was accordingly natural 
to suppose further, with Professor Hanford, 
that this “association takes Milton into the 
very heart of the most significant artistic 
activity of the time, and was, I believe, to 
have a striking influence on his own con- 
ceptions and his literary plans ”.? 

It seems, however, that G. B. Doni could 
not have been present at the meeting of 
24 March. On 29 March, 1639, Milton 
wrote from Florence to Lucius Holstein in 
Rome that the friends of Giovanni Battista 
Doni say that, “he, having been invited to 
Florence to undertake the public lectureship 
in Greek, is daily expected ”. 

But if G. B. Doni on 29 March was still 
in Rome, or even en route to Florence, it 
is hardly likely that he would have been in 
Florence on 24 March. This was in 1639 
and not in 1961. 

In examining the records of the Svogliati, 
one finds that there was a Niccold Doni 
who was a member of the society. He was 
a member as early as 1637. He appears in 
the records as Niccold Doni, sometimes 
No. Doni, and when the name Doni appears, 
it would seem to be the same person, a 
member of the academy. 

Hence I do not think that Milton met 
Giovanni Battista Doni at the meeting of 
the Svogliati on 24 March, 1639, but that 
the Doni present at that meeting was un- 
doubtedly Niccolé Doni. 


EpitH P. HusBBarp. 
New Castle, Delaware. 


14 Milton Handbook by J. H. Hanford, 4th 
ed., New York, 1946, p. 408. 

2John Milton, Englishman by J. H. Hanford, 
New York, 1949, p. 95. Professor Piero Rebora 
expresses much the same idea in a lecture “* Milton 
a Firenze ’’, Nuova Antologia; \xxxviii (1953), 157. 


MILTON’S HAEMONY AND VIRGIL’S 
AMELLUS 

E magic herb, haemony, performs the 

function in Comus that moly does in 


the Odyssey, but it is described differently. 
Of moly Homer says, “‘ At the root it was 
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black, but its flower was like milk ” (X, 304), 
Of haemony Milton writes: 

Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another Countrey, as he said, 

Bore irae golden flowre, but not in this 

soyle: 
Unknown, and like esteem’d, and the dull swayn 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. 
(628-34) 

I should like to suggest that Milton 
formed his description after that of the 
flower amellus in Virgil’s Fourth Georgic 
and that he also took from Virgil the idea 
that the flower was commonly known: 

Est etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen amello 

fecere agricolae, facilis quaerentibus herba; 








namque uno ingentem tollit de caespite silvam | 
aureus ipse, sed in foliis, quae plurima circum | 


funduntur, violae sublucet purpura nigrae; 

saepe deum nexis ornatae torquibus arae; 

asper in ore sapor; tonsis in vallibus illum 
pastores et curva legunt prope flumina Mellae. 
(271-8) 
Thomas Martyn in his 1741 edition of the 
Georgics identified the flower as aster 
atticus. 
amellus. 


JOHN ARTHOS. 
University of Michigan. 


“THE WINTER’S TALE”: 
TYPOGRAPHICAL PECULIARITIES 
IN THE FOLIO TEXT 


"THESE notes are submitted in the belief 
that a fairly detailed examination of 
one play in Fl may at least throw more 
light on the work of the compositors and 
on the nature of the copy used and be 
useful for comparison with the text of other 
plays in Fl, and may also have importance 
in other matters—from such questions as 
assembled texts to those of Jacobean 
punctuation and phonology. ; 
The only text for The Winter's Tale’ is 
that in F1 which was probably printed from 
a transcript by Ralph Crane* made from a 


1C. J. Hinman informs me that he has found no 
significant variants in Wint. in the Folios he has 
collated. For the present article various published 
facsimiles were used and the Durning-Lawrence and 
Sterling copies of F1 in the University of London 
Library. Problems about the position of Wint. in 
Fl are not discussed here. 

2 Crane transcripts were also probably used for 
Tp., Gent., Wiv., and Meas. That for Wint. may 
have been revised by Edward Knight (see _n.12 
below). On Crane see W. W. Greg: The Shake- 
speare First Folio, 1955; F. P. Wilson in The 


This flower is also known as aster | 
The French call it ’@il de Christ. | 
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text of good authority. Manuscripts exist 
in Crane’s hand of certain non-dramatic 
writings and of transcripts of several plays* 
which, except Barnavelt, were all made for 
private reading and not for the theatre. 

Fl is made up in sixes and the signatures 
of Wint. run from Aa-Aa6, Bb-Bb6, Cc- 
Cc2r—the conjoints in the first gathering 
being Aa-Aa 6, Aa 2-Aa 5, Aa 3-Aa 4— 
and the pages are numbered 227 to 303. 
It has long been held that two compositors 
—usually referred to as A and B—worked 
on Fl, and some of their idiosyncrasies in 
spellings and other matters have been noted 
by T. Satchell, E. E. Willoughby, C. Hin- 
man, Alice Walker and P. Williams,’ 
among Others. Using some of these idio- 
syncrasies, examination of the text gives 
the results shown in Table 1 where A.S.L. 
(Act, Scene, Line) refers to the last line on 
the relevant Fl page according to the old 
Arden edition by F. W. Moorman. The C 
column gives the Compositor and Points 
gives first the number of spellings, etc., held 
to be peculiar to the compositor to whom 
the page is ascribed, followed by those 
normally used by the other compositor 
which are also found on that page. 

The table shows that sixteen pages were set 
by A and eleven by B with a clear pre- 
ponderance on every page in favour of one 
or other. Page 293 however is unlike the 
others and may contain work of the 
apprentice E. The first column has three 
A forms and two B; the second, five A 


Library, Sept. 1926, 194-215; T. Middleton: A 
game at Chesse, ed. R. C. Bald, 1929, 27-43; 
Greg: “Some notes on Crane’s manuscript of 
The Witch” (Library, March, 1942, 208-222); 
Middleton: The Witch, ed. Greg and Wilson 
(Malone Soc.) 1950, xiv-xv; J. Fletcher: Demetrius 
and Enanthe ed. M. M. Cook and F. P. Wilson 
(Malone Soc.) 1951, ix-xi. 

Se.g. Fletcher’s Demetrius and Enanthe; Fletcher 
and Massinger’s Tragedy of Sir John van Olden 
Barnavelt: Jonson’s Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue: 
Middleton’s Game at Chesse (three versions) and 
The Witch. 

‘Satchell: ‘The spelling of the First Folio” 
(T.L.S, 3 June, 1920, 352); Willoughby: The Print- 
ing of the First Folio, 1932, 54-70; Hinman: 
“Principles Governing the Use of Variant Spellings 
as Evidence of Alternate Setting by two Com- 
Ppositors ” (Library, xxi, June, 1940, 78-94), “‘ Cast- 
off Copy for the First Folio” (Shak. Quarterly, vi, 
1955, 259-73, esp. 261) and “ The Prentice Hand in 
the Tragedies . . . Comnositor E” (Studies in 
Bibliog. ix, 1957, 3-20); Walker: Textual Problems 
of the First Folio, 1953, 7-12; Williams: ‘ Two 
Problems in the Folio Text of King Lear” 
(Shakespeare Quarterly, iv, 1953. 451-60). 
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Table 1 
Sig. Page A.S.L. Cc. Points 
Aal 277 1.2. 43 A 12-2 
278 1.2.153 A 7-2 
Aa2 279 L222 A 18-0 
280 1.2.388 A 17-0 
Aa3 281 2.1. 28 A 8-0 
282 2.1.142 A 11-3 
Aa4 283 22; 33 B 8-1 
284 2.3. 83 B 10-2 
Aa5 285 2.3.199 A 13-0 
286 3.2. 78 A 14-1 
Aa6é 287 3.2.200 A 12-1 
288 3.2. 72 B 18-1 
Bb1 289 4.2. 22 B 11-3 
290 4.3. 89 B 11-2 
Bb2 291 4.4. 77 B 7-1 
292 4.4.190 B 18-2 
Bb3 293 4.4.325 B 13-8 
294 4.4.433 B 14-1 
Bb4 295 4.4.544 B 14-0 
296 4.4.657 A 11-0 
Bb5 297 4.4.791 A 12-1 
298 5.1. 62 A 15-0 
Bb6 299 5.1.171 A 12-0 
300 5.2. 50 A 12-1 
Cel 301 > A 14-1 
302 5.3.110 A 16-3 
Cc2 303 5.3.155 B 4-0 





forms and eleven B. There are nine literal 
errors—far more than on any other page— 
five in the first column, four in the second, 
and there are only three pairs of brackets 
as compared with an average of fifteen pairs 
on A pages and 11.4 pairs on B pages, 
counting 293 among the latter. Further- 
more, the page is crowded as if there had 
been some mistake in the casting-off or else 
a later insertion, perhaps the song “ Will 
you buy”: not only are the lines packed, 
but one speech is crowded into the same 
line as that on which another had ended 
(4.4.314}—and this need for space may 
explain some of the printing mistakes and 
the paucity of brackets. 

The Check: Thirty-six words were used— 
with compounds or other forms of a few 
of them—and one peculiarity in catch- 
wording. It is not necessary to tabulate 
occurrences of all these words and Table 2 
is restricted to the twelve commonest words 
and the catchword peculiarity. This last 
refers to those catchwords at the foot of 
the pages which mark the beginning of a 
new speech at the top of the next. Com- 
positor A invariably gives the name of the 
character plus the first word of the speech, 
whereas B gives only the name of the 
character. 
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It will be seen that the results from these 
thirteen tests are—except for page 293—as 
emphatic as those from the whole thirty- 
six. And indeed, since spelling was so in- 
consistent at the time, a test of this kind 
is probably best when confined to common 
words? and the other twenty-four words 
used are accordingly not recorded. It must 
often be difficult to isolate a compositor’s 
work but there can be little doubt on the 
results shown above except for p. 293. 

In Table 3 Sc.H. refers to the lists of 
characters preceded by the word Enter 
found at the head of each scene, S.D. 
covers stage directions of all kinds apart 
from the Sc.H., and Literals refers to com- 
positors’ errors: 

Apostrophes: Most of these are used in 
the normal way for an omitted vowel or 





























Table 3 
a 
° 
Qa 
g i 
e) 2 
E el 2g)2|-s 
. 2/x/2|8 
% 20) ra) 9 a a 3) 
i) 3 ‘ a, ue > & 
Ay na 77) < ~Q <>) m=] 
277A | 2 1 19 | 14 | 10 1 
278 A 46 | 11 3 1 
279 A 48 | 22 | 12 1 
280 A 39 | 11 6 
221A} 1 1 32 | 11 7 
282 A 40 | 19 9 1 
3B | 1 1 35 9} 12 | 4 
4B | 1 2 31 | 13 6 1 
285 A 3 30 | 16 7 
286A | 2 2 32 | 14 3 
287 A 30 | 18 6 1 
28B | 1 3 37 | 13 6 1 
29B | 2 3 37 | 13 9 
20B | 1 2 14 | 13 | 14] 2 
201B} 41 2 31 | 14 | 12 
292 B 2 | 23 | 14) 1 3 
293 B 2 35 simi s 
294 B 1 30 | 15 712 
295 B 2 19 | 10 4 
296 A 1 26 | 14 | 15 
297A 2 29 | 14 | 17 | 2 
298A} 1 1 28 7 6 
299 A 3 35 | 20 4 
300A | 1 4 | 21 | 18 6 
301A | I 2 25 | 20 8 
302 A 33 | 12 6 
303 B 1 11 8 i193 
15 | 43 | 816 | 366 | 222 | 31 





5Cf. The Library Sept. 1959 p. 211 (review by 
D. F. McKenzie of Textual and Literary Criticism 
by Fredson Bowers). 
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part of a word. The omission of part of a 
word is usually such normal usage as wee’l 
or wee’le and the occasional ha’ for have: 
the other examples seem to occur chiefly 
when required by metre or space, e.g. “ Pre- 
fix’d for’s parting ” (277.1.2.42), “ What you 
have vnderta’ne to do in’s absence” 
(286.3.2.78). 
There are a few examples of the apostrophe 
used for the omission of parts of two words, 
e.g. cam’t for came it (279.1.2.219), giu’t 
for give it (282.2.1.32), le’t for let it 
(284.2.2.53), don’t for done it (287.3.2.193). 
Furness notes this use of the apostrophe 
to mark absorption of sounds giving 
examples of the apostrophe used for the 
omission of complete words and recording 
that although this is most striking in Wint. 
it is also found in Temp. and Meas.° The 
practice is common in Wint. to mark 
omission of words, usually pronouns, 
before exclamations or appeals, e.g. 
’Beseech you (277.1.1.10), ’Beleeue me 
(277.1.1.19), ’Marry will I (289.3.3.134), 
’Prethe be (290.4.2.52), "May be (293.4.4. 
240), "Pray you (293.4.4.272), ’Masterly done 
(302.5.3.65). There are many of these and 
they occur on A and B pages. But there 
are also examples of the apostrophe used 
for the omission of a word in the middle of 
a phrase and these could more truly be 
examples of sound absorption, e.g. Who 
taught ’this (281.2.1.11), and beseech’/so to 
(285.2.3.147), Please’ your Highnesse 
(285.2.3.192),’ to bed with ’Sun (292.4.4.105), 
i’ th’ reare’ our Birth (296.4.4.580), be at 
’Pallace (297.4.4.708), but the absence of an 
apostrophe in stay at doore (294.4.4.341), 
denotes no omission since at door is 
common usage. The apostrophe after 
Mother (284.2.3.13) is probably a misprint. 
The apostrophe is also used where 
apparently nothing has been dropped—as 
perhaps with "Marry and some of the other 
examples just cited. E.g., has—the verb, 
not a contraction of he has—is usually 
printed ha’s. The normal form is hath but 
there are at least sixteen ha’s—pp. 278, 279, 
281, 282 (3), 284, 297 (4), 298, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 303, which are all A pages except two: 
has also occurs with no apostrophe, e.g. 289 
(3.3.73), 293 (4.4.241), 294 (4.4.402)}—all B 
pages and therefore more likely to contain 
misprints—and Hast, normally printed with 


® Var. ed. of Wint. 1898, vi, 71. 
7 Perhaps a misprint for ’Please your. 
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no apostrophe, is ha’st at 4.4.738.8 Other 
examples of the apostrophe where nothing 
is dropped are Verely’is (278.1.2.50) pre- 
sumably to denote elision of the vowel—a 
practice which later became more common 
—and it’s (278.1.2.151, 152; 279.1.2.157, 
266; 288.3.3.46;). These are all printed with 
the apostrophe: there are two cases of the 
possessive form it (285.2.3.177; 287.3.2. 
100).° Prethee is usually printed as one 
word with no apostrophe, but there is one 
example of Pre’thee (293.4.4.213). The 
apostrophe was perhaps sometimes used 
vaguely, to indicate that writer or com- 
positor realized that a word was abbreviated 
but did not know how to show it; e.g. 
Gillyvors, presumably for  gillyflowers, 
which is used only twice in Shakespeare 
(Wint. 4.4.82, 92) is first spelt Gilly-vors 
and then Gilly’vors. 

In contrast there are cases where some- 
thing is dropped but no apostrophe used. 
The abbreviation for J will is always 
printed Jle by each compositor, with no 
apostrophe. When the is abbreviated to th 
there is usually an apostrophe but occasion- 
ally there is not (e.g. 288.3.2.218; 3.3.11, 15; 
295.4.4.515) and there are similar examples 
with tane (290.443.62), ha (290.4.3.76) and 
fore (294.4.4.389): in o’re and _ ore 
(292.4.4.129) the omission in the second 
ore is presumably a misprint—the word 
usually has the apostrophe but sometimes 
does not as in the two examples in 
296.4.4.550—and the omission with em 
(283.2.1.147), (293.4.4.209) may also be due 
to the printer. 

Scene heading entries and the “ massed” 
entries: 

At the head of each of the fifteen scenes 
is the word Enter’® followed by the names 


8In The Witch (Malone Soc.) ha’s is found at 
689, 1544 and ha’st at 782, 833, 1310, 1313. (For 
this spelling, corresponding to ha’ for have, see W. 
Franz, Die Sprache Shakespeares (1939), p. 78.) 
Apparently neither occurs in Demetrius and 
Enanthe. 

® According to Var. note to 1.2.183 the possessive 
its occurs ten times in F1 and it (as the possessive) 
fourteen times. All the usages of both forms in 
Wint. were set up by Compos. A except the it’s 
on p. 288. The frequency of the newer form it’s 
may be another indication of the lateness of the 
play. Crane may have habitually written it’s with 
the apostrophe but no examples of the nossessive 
its or it have been found in the Malone Soc. 
editions of The Witch and Demetrius and Enanthe 
(which has it’s for it is at 249). 

°W. W. Greg (Shakespeare First Folio, 158) 
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of characters in the scene, sometimes of all | 
the characters whether they all appear at 


the beginning of the scene or not. In a 
few headings some names are omitted but 
it seems likely that the intention was to 
mass all speaking characters in this way, 
For five scenes (1.1; 1.2; 3.1; 4.1; 4.2) this 
procedure can be said to be normal in that 
the characters named do all appear in the 






Rg 


scene, they all come on stage at its opening | 


and no other characters appear. The first 
three of these headings were set by A; the 
Others by B. In two other scenes (4.3 and 
5.2) the entries are not massed. 4.3 is 
headed Enter Autolicus singing. (which is 
exactly the same as the S.D. entry at 
4.4.218). But another speaking character, 
the Clown, enters at 4.3.31 and leaves at 116 
with appropriate directions. 5.2. is headed 
Enter Autolicus, and a Gentleman. but 
another gentleman enters at 5.2.19. and 
another at 25, both with entering directions. 


At 5.2.113 is the direction Exit which must | 


apply to all three Gentlemen and at 124 
the Shepherd and Clown enter with the 
appropriate direction. The heading of 4.3. 
was set by B, that of 5.2. by A. 

These seven scenes could therefore be 
described as following a normal practice— 
the first five mentioned could be massed 
entries but are not necessarily so, and the 
next two certainly are not. 


In the remaining eight scenes the head- | 


ings of four (2.1; 3.2; 5.1; 5.3) are divided 
into groups by colons. 
The other four have no colons. All were 
set by B. Taking this latter group (2.2; 
2.3; 3.3; 4.4) first, 2.2 reads Enter Paulina, 
a Gentleman, Gaoler, Emilia. 


first two appear at the beginning. The 


Only the 


All were set by A. | 


others enter in that order with no entry | 


notices. No other character appears. In 
2.3 the heading is Enter Leontes, Seruants, 
Paulina, Antigonus and Lords.  Leontes 
appears first, alone; then a servant and then 
Paulina who enters, with a direction, at 
2.3.26, and with Antigonus and Lords who 
are not mentioned in the direction. 
Furthermore she brings the babe, who is 
not mentioned in the heading although she 
is mentioned in that of 3.3, which is Enter 
Antigonus, a Marriner, Babe, Sheepeheard, 
& Clowne. The first three appear at the 
beginning, the others enter in that order. 


believes that the word Enter may have been added | 


by the printer. 
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There is no entry direction for the Shep- 
herd but there is for the Clown although it 
is no more necessary for him than for his 
father. 4.4 reads Enter Florizell, Perdita, 
Shepherd, Clowne, Polixenes, Camillo, 
Mopsa, Dorcas, Seruants, Autolicus. The 
first three are on stage together, possibly 
with Clown, Mopsa, Dorcas, Servants and 
even with Polixenes and Camillo, but these 
may all come in, particularly the last two, 
at 54. There are no directions. At 165 
there is a dance of Shepherds and Shep- 
herdesses. These are not in the massed 
entry (unless Seruants includes them) but 
they are mutes. Autolycus enters at 218 
with a direction. At 341 twelve Satyrs 
dance: they are mutes and are not in the 
heading. 

The entry for 2.1 is Enter Hermione, 
Mamillius, Ladies: Leontes, Antigonus, 
Lords. The first group are on, the second 
group comes later with no entries. 3.2. 
teads Enter Leontes, Lords, Officers: Her- 
mione (as to her trial) Ladies: Cleomenes, 
Dion. The first group is on: Hermione 
and Ladies come later with no entries. 
Cleomenes and Dion are probably on from 
the start, but come forward later. This is 
the only scene where speaking characters 
(Servant and Paulina) are neither named in 
the massed heading nor indicated at entry. 
5.1. is Enter Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, 
Paulina, Seruants: Florizel, Perdita. The 
first group are on,'' the second comes later. 
5.3. reads Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Flori- 
zell, Perdita, Camillo, Paulina: Hermione 
(like a Statue:) Lords &c. The group 
before the first colon are all on; so is 
Hermione but she is not discovered until 
later. The Lords, etc., are all on but are 
mutes. 

The position therefore is that in thirteen 
out of the fifteen scenes all the speaking 
characters are named in the massed entry, 
but in five scenes the characters do all come 
on at the beginning. In four scenes the 
actors are grouped by the use of colons 
but in four scenes they are not. As the 
first four headings were set by A and the 
second by B it is possible that the colons 
were also in the copy for the second four 
since B is more careless than A.’” 


The Servant who enters at 84 may or may not 
be included in the heading. 

f the surviving Crane transcripts one of the 

three of A game at Chesse (Bodleian MS. Malone 

25) also has these massed headings. In them the 
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Stage Directions: There are forty-three in 
addition to the fifteen Scene Heading 
Entries: twenty-five consist simply of the 
word Exit or Exeunt of which fifteen are at 
the close of the scenes, and one other is 
Exit pursued by a bear (3.3.58). Of the 
remainder fifteen are entering directions 
preceded by the word Enter—Polixenes 
(1.2.364), Paulina (2.3.26), a Seruant (2.3. 
192), Clowne (3.3.77 and 4.3.31), Seruant 
(4.4.180), Autolicus singing (4.4.218), Auto- 
licus (4.4.594), Clowne and Shepheard 
(4.4.680), a Seruant (5.1.84), Florizell, 
Perdita, Cleomines, and others (5.1.123), a 
Lord (5.1.178), another Gentleman (5.2.19 
and 25), Shepheard and Clowne (5.2.124). 
The remaining two directions are Heere a 
Daunce of Shepheards and Shepheardesses 
(4.4.165) and Heere a Dance of twetue 
Satyres (4.4.341). 

On the whole entries and exits when not 
indicated are clear from the text. The only 
case Offering a little difficulty is that of 
Paulina in 3.2. between lines 149 and 172. 
Literals: The list is limited to mistakes for 
which the compositor is almost certainly 
responsible. The pages where they occur 
can be seen from Tables 1 and 3. Where 
the mistake is not obvious the correction 
is given in brackets, and all errors after the 
first in the same scene are referred to by 
line only: 1.2.13. sheaping, 104 A (And), 
208 they omitted, 2.1.130 Sin (Sir), 147 
gell’d em (gelld ’em), 179 ’th (th’), 182 
hane (haue), 2.2.21 gtacious, 47  pre- 
senrly 53 le’t (lett or let’), 3.2.147 strike 
(r is turned), 3.3.29 thower (thrower), 
4.3.22 auoueh (auouch), 62 derestable, 
4.4.98 you (your), 129 ore (o’re), 149 
Sphepherd, 192 cnstomers, 203 Beleeee, 209 
em (without apostrophe), 238 rhen (then), 
250 ptomis’d, 274 rhings (things), 302 le 


colon is sometimes used to separate characters 
coming on at different times. Colons are used in 
the headings (which are not “ massed ’’) of Crane’s 
other transcripts, but apparently with no signifi- 
cance beyond punctuation. The two plays with 
massed headings in F1 besides Wint. are Gent. and 
Wiv. There is a colon in the heading to the first 
scene in the former, with no significance: there are 
no colons in the headings in the latter. Massed 
entries are found occasionally in other plays in FJ 
and in some Shakespearian quartos. They are also 
found in plays not by Shakespeare. (See Greg: 
The Shakespeare First Folio, 1955.) Edward 
Knight, book-keeper for the King’s men, used 
colons after characters’ names in entry directions 
in his transcripts of Bonduca, Honest Man’s 
Fortune, Believe as you list. He may have revised 
Crane’s transcript of Wint. 
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(let), 316 Crpe (Cape), 325 y (yt), 366 


youout (no space), 418 acknowledge 
(-ledg’d), 727 Ike (like), 774 whistiing 
(whistling), 5.3.126 rhe (the), 128 ttme 


(time). 

There are thirty-one mistakes in all;'* 
seven by A on six pages out of sixteen 
which he set: twenty-four by B on eight 
pages out of the eleven set by him. On 
page 293 B(?) makes no less than nine 
mistakes. On this evidence A is undoubt- 
edly more competent than B. 

In conclusion it may be noted that y for 
th is used only twice (290.4.3.4., 293.4.4.325), 


both times by B. J. H. P. PaFrorp. 
London, W.C.1. 


13Some copies of Fl may have a_ Bears. 
(288.3.3.58), but apparently in most it is a Beare. 


A POSSIBLE BIBLICAL ALLUSION 
IN “ LYCIDAS ”, 1 


ig has not, I think, been noted among the 

Biblical allusions of Lycidas that the 
first line of the poem and indeed the first 
words, “Yet once more”, may echo 
Hebrews xii, 26-27: 


26. Whose voice [Jehovah speaking to 
His people from Mount Sinai] then 
shook the earth: but now he hath pro- 
mised, saying, Yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven. 
27. And this word, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removing of those things 
that are shaken, as of things that are 
made, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain. 
(Authorized Version) 
This passage from Hebrews alludes to 
Haggai ii, 6-7, which consoles those aged 
Jews who, comparing Zerubbabel’s temple 
with that of Solomon, exclaimed on the 
inferiority of the present structure and 
bewailed the absence from it of the ark of 
the covenant, the mercy seat, and the shek- 
inah. Haggai assured these persons (and 
Zerubbabel and Joshua) that the temple 
would own a glory surpassing Solomon’s in 
the advent of “the desire of nations”. 
With the coming of Messiah would begin 
the second shaking, as the writer of 
Hebrews suggests by his reminiscence of 
Haggai, so that Judaism, as well as other 
false systems of religion, philosophy, and 
politics, would be removed from the things 
that are unshakable, i.e. Christ’s kingdom. 
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Reading Hebrews without regard to Haggai, 
one gathers that the writer thinks of the 
expression “ yet once more” as an abbre- 
viated, self-contained portent signifying 
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God’s separation of things transitory from | 


things eternal. 

In “Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and 
once more” Milton is usually understood 
to say that he has not composed poetry 
after Comus because he is studying to make 
himself a great poet; but King’s unseason- 
able death requires a poetic tribute. An 
echo of Hebrews and perhaps Haggai offers 
enrichment of this obvious autobiographi- 
cal notice. The first line of the poem, so 
viewed, establishes Lycidas as a fusion of 
Hebraeo-Christian and pagan allusions 
just as the last line of Epitaphium Damonis, 
“Festa Sionaeo bacchantur & Orgia 
Thyrso”’, mingles pagan and Christian 
expressions in characteristic Renaissance 
and typically earlier Miltonic fashion. The 
first line of the poem, from this point of 
view, is thematic, conveying a note of 
prophetic judgment as Milton allies himself 
with God in shaking (cf. “Shatter”, 1. 5) 
ephemeral verse and removing it from 
enduring poetry. The possible allusion to 
Haggai is more interesting. Here Milton 
may be intimating that his being forced to 
write an elegy for King when he is poeti- 
cally immature may, like Zerubbabel’s 
effort, produce a temple destitute of ark, 
mercy seat, and shekinah; but ultimately 
this temple—this poetry to come—will have 
Truth Himself, the Messiah, within; and 
when this time comes, Milton’s poetry, by 
comparison, will shake the contrived verse 
of poets who celebrate man-made systems 
of thought. Finally, with Hebrews and 
Haggai in view, Milton rounds off Lycidas, 
or, in other words, connects the first and 
last lines, a device notably and variously 
used in some of his other poems: “ Yet 
once more” coupled with “ Pastures new” 
promises distinctly Christian poetry. 


Davip S. BERKELEY. 
Oklahoma State University. 


TWO MILTON NOTES: “CLIO” 
AND SONNET 11 
“ Clio” 
ILTON refers to Clio, the muse of 
history, three times: Elegia IV. 31: 





“ Ad Patrem”, 12; and “ Mansus”, 24. In | 
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the first he says that under Thomas Young’s 
guidance he traversed the Aonian retreats 
and sacred lawns of Mount Parnassus for 
the first time; he drank the Pierian waters 
and by the favour of Clio he thrice 
sprinkled his joyful mouth with Castalian 
wine. In the second he admonishes his 
father that the present page of poetry shows 
his assessment and whatever wealth he 
possesses, for he has nothing except what 
golden Clio has given. In the third he 
praises Manso for writing the origins of 
Tasso and Marini, the varying fates which 
their lives underwent, their traits, and their 
gifts from Minerva; therefore in the name 
of Clio and of great Phoebus, he wishes 
Manso health through a long life. In the 
latter passage Phoebus is invoked because 
Manso has befriended the great Tasso and 
sweet-tongued Marini, and Clio because he 
has written accounts of their histories. 
However, no Satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered for the first two allusions 
to this specific muse; I should like to 
suggest the following as the meaning of 
both references. 

Clio is not only the inspirer of the 
historiographer and the registrar of noble 
deeds; she is also the personification of 
man’s individual history. Hesiod (Theo- 
gony, 75-84) had written that “ whomsoever 
of heaven-nourished princes the daughters 
of great Zeus honour, and behold him at 
his birth, they pour sweet dew upon his 
tongue, and from his lips flow gracious 
words” (Loeb Library, 1914, p. 85). Con- 
curring that the muses are the guardians 
of the prophetic art, Plutarch (Moralia, 
“The Oracles at Delphi”, 402) labelled 
Clio the holy guardian of lustration at the 
muses’ shrine at the mountain spring (Loeb 
Library, 1936, V. 303-4). Clio may have 
been granted this authority because she was 
the eldest sister of the crew (see Spenser, 
“Teares of the Muses”, 53). She is 
frequently listed first in catalogues of the 
nine muses. Perhaps Milton derived his 
usage from Plutarch, who is here quoting 
Simonides. Bestower of talents and 
guardian of the purification which brings 
such bestowal (metaphorically), Clio in her 
later role as muse of history became the 
guardian of man’s individual history, that 
is, the guardian of what a man was given 
and what he was to become because of 
those talents. In the elegy to Thomas 
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Young, then, Milton says that because Clio, 
the guardian of bestowal, has favoured him, 
he has been talented enough to have written 
poetry when very young. And the gifts 
that Clio, the guardian of artistic talents, 
has given him are, he tells his father, all 
that constitute his abilities and capabilities. 
Perhaps this function of Clio removes the 
difficulties of meaning encountered also 
with Spenser’s muse (see Variorum, “ Faerie 
Queene ”, Book I, Appendix IX). 


Sonnet 11 


It has usually been assumed that Milton 
wrote Sonnets 13 (“ Harry, whose tunefull 
& well-measur’d song”), 11 (“I did but 
prompt the age”), 14 (“When Faith & 
Love”), and 12 (“A book was writt’’) in 
that order, for that is the order in which 
they are found in the Trinity manuscript, 
although Professor Hanford has suggested 
the possibility of the reversal of numbers 
11 and 13.1. Sonnet 13 was written in 
February, 1646, and Sonnet 14 in Decem- 
ber, 1646. If Sonnet 11 was written after 
Sonnet 13, the numbering of the two 
sonnets dealing with Tetrachordon and 
Colasterion may have been altered because 
the publication of the “twin-born pro- 
geny ” was March, 1645. (Sonnet 12 would, 
regardless of dating, be moved to a posi- 
tion alongside its companion poem.?) On 
the other hand, Milton’s numbering could 
be chronologically correct. 


“Strait”, line 3, seems to connote a 
much shorter time between “ prompting the 
age” and the “noise” than the year which 
would have elapsed by March, 1646; and 
“environs”, line 3, in the present tense, 
indicates that when he wrote, Milton was 
still surrounded by the barbarous noise. 
Had the action been past at the time of 


1James Holly Hanford, “The Arrangement and 
Dates of Milton’s Sonnets”, M.P., xviii (1921). 
475-483. 

2 Apparently the 1673 editor changed the order 
of Sonnets 11 and 12 because *“* A book was writt ” 
states the referent of the poem in the first line: 
there is no allusion to subject in “‘ I did but prompt 
the age”. The title “‘On the Same”’, supplied 
for Sonnet 11 is, of course, erroneous. The argu- 
ment that Milton was responsible for the changed 
ordering, based on the fact that the head of Sonnet 
11 in Milton’s hand is deleted by an easily dis- 
regarded ‘* X’’, showing his final preference for no 
titles, is invalid. Sonnets 11 and 12 were both so 
numbered twice, and Sonnet 11 applies to both 
Tetrachordon and Colasterion, as seen by the 
original title and line 6. 
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writing, “environ’d”, which would have 
been metrically sound, would have made 
the line temporally correct. Seven or eight 
months is in better agreement with these 
two words than twelve, and allows ample 
time for a large enough group to have read 
and reacted to the twin pamphlets. 

If the sonnet was written around Sep- 
tember, 1645, it would precede the registry, 
October 6, of the minor poems. In order 
to ready his poems for registry, Milton 
must have been having them transcribed at 
least during September and perhaps after- 
ward. This would make the manuscript 
unavailable for his own casual use, and “I 
did but prompt ” would have been set down 
elsewhere, thereby accounting for its 
omission in the minor poems and its 
omission as an early draft in the Trinity 
manuscript. Since it is unlikely that the 
sonnet occurred full blown in Milton’s 
mind, he should have used the manuscript 
to work it out after original inspiration if 
it followed Sonnet 13 in composition. 
After having the manuscript back for 
personal use and after having written a 
sonnet to Henry Lawes in it, he would have 
decided to transcribe a clean copy of this 
much emended sonnet, No. 13 (with addi- 
tional change), and probably at the same 
time (as it might appear from certain 
elements of handwriting, pen, and ink, 
which differ from draft one and from 
Sonnet 14) to record the loose sonnet, No. 
11. Page 42, the blank verso of the Scotch 
subjects, was kept open for further out- 
lines (and he was prone to begin new work 
on separated rectos). Page 44 would not 
be used when space was available on p. 43 
for a sonnet considered finished (one line 
is reworded later). As the second draft of 
Sonnet 13 should have been made only 
shortly after 9 February, 1646, the date 
heading draft one, and if Sonnet 11 was put 
down about the same time as draft two, 
then “I did but prompt the age” should 
have been written before February, 1646. 
This would make Milton’s numbering of 
the sonnet chronologically correct. 

Consequently, I suggest that Sonnet 11 
was written in 1645, specifying a time 
around September. Coming at the very 
beginning of the period devoid of public 
activity, Sonnet 11 indicates the reason for 
his inactivity: he sees no worth in counsel- 
ling his fellow men to quit the clogs which 
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deter them, for it is not liberty they want, 
but licence. 

From his original title (‘On the detrac. 
tion weh follow’d upon my writing certain 
treatises”) and from line 6, it is evident 
that Milton is speaking of both divorce 
pamphlets. The title and lines 3, 4 and 6 
evidence that the stimulus for writing the 
sonnet was the detraction and hooting 
criticism directed toward them. As often 
noted, the owls, etc., to whom Milton refers 
are the members of the recusant factions of 
the mid-1640s: they would be the only 
ones who would be crying for freedom and 
liberty. The noise raised is against 
Miiton’s prompting to forego one of the 
hindrances of true liberty by allowing 
divorce. Milton in lines 1-7 says that his 
arguments for divorce as social liberty 
have been derided by the members of the 
Puritan group.® 

Milton’s dejection with common man 
persisted for a long time. 


From March, | 





1645, through February, 1649, just after | 


the beheading of Charles and the institution | 


of Cromwell’s government, nothing of an 
edifying or critical nature was published or 
even written for public consumption. Of 


the poems written during the period (aside | 


from Sonnet 11), “‘ New Forcers ”, Sonnet 
15, and the “Ode to Rouse” rebuke 


Presbyterianism, war, and unwise common | 


man. The publication of the poems is in 
accord with his removal from public con- 


troversy and subsequent return to poetry | 


which Professor Parker suggests.* 
only after the end of the Civil Wars that 
Milton again entered public life, actively 
and literarily. He was joining in the 


“nobler task” of clearing “Public Faith | 


It is | 


.. . from the shamefull brand of Public | 


Fraud ”. JoHN T. SHAWCROSS. 
Newark College of Engineering. 


3 Nathaniel Henry in M.L.N. Ixvi (1951), 509- 


513, errs in limiting Milton’s reference to “the 
lunatic fringe of Independents”, ‘‘ the Coleman 
Street preachers”. Milton writes of those who 
oppose his divorce arguments, not of those who 
are extremists for divorce. 


4See “The Date of Samson Agonistes”, P.Q., | 


xxviii (1949), 145-166. 


MILTON, PATRON OF MARRIAGE 


S a rule poets celebrate love—not 
marriage. The verses entitled ‘“ The 
Maid’s Soliloquy ”, The London Magazine, 
February, 1758 (p. 95), are uncommonly 
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interesting because the author’s theme is 
marriage and because he invokes Milton as 
its patron. Ignoring Comus, the soberly 
whimsical argument is that marriage is 
better than virginity because it is more 
natural. After quoting a famous passage 
from Paradise Lost as the text, the poet 
proceeds with the maid’s soliloquy, of which 
the first sixteen lines are almost identical 
with those of a famous passage in Addison’s 
Cato. For comparison the passage from 
Cato is printed in The London Magazine on 
the same page. In the second half “ The 
Maid’s Soliloquy” proceeds more inde- 
pendently, presenting different ideas but 
still closely imitating Addison’s style, his 
verse and diction. 

Without manifesting any distinction or 
real independence of style, the verses, here 
reprinted, are an avowed tribute to Milton’s 
reputation but are actually in style un- 
abashedly Addisonian. Thus the famous 
poet and his most important eighteenth- 
century critic are appropriately and inti- 
mately associated. This fact—not the 
intrinsic value of the verses—seems to 
justify the republishing of this strange 
poem. 

The Maid’s Soliloquy 

The Maid alone, with Milton in her hand, open 

at this celebrated Passage, 

—Hail wedded Love! mysterious Law—&c. 


Our Maker bids—increase ;—who bids abstain, 
But our Destroyer, foe to God and Man! 


It must be so, Milton thou reason’st well, 

Else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after something unpossess’d ; 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of dying unespous’d? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on itself, and startles at virginity? 

‘Tis instinct, faithful instinct, stirs within us, 

Tis nature’s self that points out an alliance, 

And intimates an husband to the sex. 

Marriage, thou pleasing, and _ yet 
thought! 

Thro’ what variety of hopes and fears, 

Thro’ what new scenes and changes must we 
pass! 

Th’ unchanging state in prospect lies before me, 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 


Here will I hold. If nature prompts the wish, 

(And that she does is plain from all her works) 

Our duty and our int’rest bid indulge it, 

For the great end of nature’s laws is bliss: 

But yet—in wedlock, woman must obey— 

I'm — of these doubts—the priest shall end 
em. 


anxious 


Nor rashly do I venture loss and gain, 
Bondage and pleasure meet my thoughts at 


once: 
I wed, my—liberty is gone for ever ; 
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But, happiness from time itself secur’d ; 

Love first shall recompense my loss of freedom, 

And when my charms shall fade away, my eyes 

Themselves grow dim, my stature bend with 

ears: 

Then. virtuous friendship shall succeed to love; 

Then, pleas’d, I'll scorn infirmities and death, 

Renew'd, immortal, in a filial race. 

It need hardly be pointed out that “ The 
Maid’s Soliloquy ” is completely unMiltonic 
in thought and temper. It is indeed shock- 
ing to see Milton’s sublime thought reduced 
to the level of a balanced statement of the 
hopes and fears, the doubts and anxieties, 
the losses and the gains of the wedded state, 
with no suggestion of a spiritual union. 
The entire process is pragmatic and utili- 
tarian. And it is basically improbable. 
The maid would not consider the matter so 
dispassionately and philosophically. But 
doubtless the spirit and the mood faithfully 
reflect the rationalistic temper of the model 
—and the eighteenth century. 


ANN GOSSMAN. 
Texas Christian University. 


GEORGE W_ WHITING. 
Houston, Texas. 


“ AREOPAGITICA ” AND THE 
“ HIEROGLYPHICA ” OF GOROPIUS 
BECANUS 
"THOUGH ultimately indebted to 


Plutarch’s De Iside et Osiride,’ Milton’s 
fable of the mutilation of Truth by “a 
wicked race of deceivers”” may conceivably 
have been influenced by the Hieroglyphica 
of Goropius Becanus, who likewise gives 
the Osiris myth a Christian application. 
Typhon? (Goropius explains) represents the 


1See the note by Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), John 
Milton, Prose Selections (New York, 1947), p. 252n. 
Cf. Plutarch’s Moralia, tr. Frank Cole Babbitt, V 
(Loeb Classical Library, London, 1936), p. 9, 
““Typhon .. . is conceited . . . because of his 
ignorance and self-deception. He tears to pieces 
and scatters to the winds the sacred writings, which 
the goddess collects and — together and gives 
into the keeping of those that are initiated into the 
holy rites... .” 

2 Opera Ioan. Goropii Becani (Antwerp, 1580), 
p. 60, “Iam Typhon cacodemon est, ita dictus, 
quod hominum genus semper frustrari conetur, 
atque impedire qué minus ascendat & intelligat 
veritatem.” ‘* Diabolus igitur dum primim seipse 
per invidiam & superbiam caelo fraudavit .. . 
veré potest Typhon vocari.” Typhon also signifies 
““carnem nostram”’ (p. 61). Cf. ibid., p. 263. 
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devil, whose deceits have torn the true 

religion (Osiris)* into many superstitions: 
Typhon igitur in hoc modo in genus 
humanum grassans, & Osiridem sive 
verum Dei cultum in variis & insanas 
distrahens superstitiones, hoc effecit 
fraudibus suis, ut sapientia & providentia 
divina, occulta & incognita via cuniculos 
adversus hanc daemoniacam tyrannidem 
moliretur .. .* 


Whereas Plutarch interprets this myth 
purely in terms of the dispersal of the 
sacred writings, both Milton and Goropius 
apply it to the corruption of the true faith. 
In view of the latter’s possible influence on 
Paradise Lost,’ a minor indebtedness of the 
Areopagitica to Goropius’s Hieroglyphica 
does not seem out of the question. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 
Atlanta. 


3 Goropius interprets Osiris not only as ‘* verum 
Dei cultum”, but also as ‘Dominus noster”’ 
(p. 59). Isis represents “‘ sapientia divina” (p. 61) 
or (as in Hermathena, p. 106) “* verbum Dei”. Cf. 
ibid., p. 263. 

4Tbid., p. 61. On p. 263, Goropius gives a 
slightly different interpretation of the Osiris myth: 
““Quédd autem Osiridis membra a Typhone dis- 
cerpta disiectaque veteres finxerunt, illud non aliud 
denotat, quam miseros mortales, qui Dei membra 
tantisper fuerunt dum se divortio turpi non 
separassent, variis erroribus fuisse  disiectos.” 
Goropius cites Plutarch, pp. 106, 263. 

5 Kester Svendsen, Milton and Science (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 134-6. 


TWO MILTON NOTES 


1. Milton, Plutarch, and “ Darkness 
Visible ” 
At the risk of darkening the excellent 
counsel of Professors Steadman, 
Daniels, and Hughes,’ I should like to point 
out another part of the background for 
Milton’s “darkness visible”. I do not 
wish to exaggerate the claim that Plutarch 
is a “source” for Milton, but Plutarch’s 
abundant biographical illustrations, lively 
“characters”, and interest in Plato must 
have recommended his Moralia as well as 
the Lives to Renaissance writers. Profes- 
sor Hughes cites, for example, Plutarch’s 


1John M. Steadman, “John Collop and the 
Flames Without Light”, N. & Q., cc. (1955), 
382-3; Edgar F. Daniels, ‘‘ Thomas Adams and 
‘Darkness Visible’ (‘Paradise Lost’, I, 62-3)”, 
N. & Q., cciv (1959), 369-70; Merritt Y. Hughes 
(ed.), John Milton, Complete Poems and Major 
Prose (New York, 1957), 183. 
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allegorical explanation of Isis and Osiris as 
a precursor of Milton’s analogy between 
Isis and the “sad friends of Truth” in 
Areopagitica.” 

In Concerning Nature Plutarch’s fifteenth 
question is “‘ whether darkness can be visible 
to us”. The answer, derived from the 
Stoics, is that darkness is visible because 
from the eyes of the beholders “rays are 
poured forth which are neither black nor 
cloudy”. Since in Comus the Elder 
Brother believes that even if the Lady is 
in the dark woods, “ Virtue could see to do 
what virtue would/By her own radiant 
light’, it should be possible for Satan to 
retain enough of Angels’ ken, perverted, to 
see to do what evil would. 


2. The Iron Rod and Golden Sceptre in 

“ Paradise Lost ” 

An interesting analogue for Milton's 
golden sceptre and iron rod in P.L., I, 
327-8 and V, 886-7, may be found in 
Nathanael Culverwel, who cites Plutarch, 
among other Greek writers, in defence of 
Right Reason: 


This Royal Law of Nature ... was bravely 
situated in the Centre of a Rational 
Being, alwaies keeping the Soul company, 
guarding it, and guiding it; ruling all its 
Subjectes, (every obedient Action) with a 
Scepter of Gold, and crushing in pieces 
all its enemies (breaking every rebellious 
Action) with a Rod of Iron.‘ 
I have not been able to find these exact 
words in Plutarch, but throughout the 
Moralia, and especially in Moral Virtues, 
he develops the concept of reason ruling the 
lower passionate and appetitive parts of the 
soul. His favourite image is Plato’s 
charioteer. The golden sceptre is a com- 
mon enough emblem of kingship, but it 
strikes Plutarch as especially significant that 
Homer should represent Teiresias in 
Odyssey, XI, 90 as bearing a sceptre, and he 
consequently identifies him as the soul 
bearing the sceptre of reason.’ These 
images of the sceptre and rod, as well as 
Psalms, ii, 9, give added meaning to the 


2 Hughes, op. cit., 742. 

3 The Complete Works of Plutarch (New York. 
1909), VI, 107. 

4 Nathanael Culverwel, A Discourse of the Light 
of Nature, ed. E. T. Campagnac, The Cambridge 
Platonists (Oxford, 1901), p. 246. 

5‘ The Life and Poetry of Homer”, The Con- 
plete Works of Plutarch (New York, 1909), VI, 573. 
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words of Abdiel, who defends the worship 
of God as reasonable and right: 


That Golden Sceptre which thou didst reject 
Is now an iron rod to bruise and break. 
(P.L., V, 886-7) 


ANN GOSSMAN. 
Texas Christian University. 


HENRY VAUGHAN: IMPRISONMENT, 
BOETHIUS, AND OWEN FELLTHAM 


N his “ Notes on Vaughan”, N. & Q., 

ccv (1960), 65-7, Professor R. G. 
Howarth makes some intemperate infer- 
ences, and some assertions which are 
undefended and in fact quite indefensible; 
he thus confuses seriously several of the 
points with which he deals. One seems 
justified in seeking by way of direct reply 
to restore clarity to these problems. First, 
the suggestion that Vaughan’s translation of 
Juvenal’s tenth satire (1646) “refers rather 
to the downfall of the King’s cause than to 
the execution of Strafford” (p. 65), is no 
less conjectural than the suggestion of 
Hutchinson which it is intended to replace. 
Its probability depends upon the argument 
that the translation was made at a later 
date than Hutchinson supposes; and _ this 
argument is quite fallacious. Pointing to 
Vaughan’s statement in the preface that the 
satire was translated “to feather some 
slower Houres”’,: Mr. Howarth goes on: 
“Vaughan’s verse address, in Thalia Redi- 
viva, ‘To his Learned Friend and Loyal 
Fellow-Prisoner, Thomas Powel [sic] of 
Cant. Doctor of Divinity’, leaves no doubt 
that he spent some time, during the Civil 
War, in captivity: when else, then, through- 
out these years could his time have hung 
heavier than in this enforced idleness? ” 
Now, in point of fact, neither the title nor 
the text of the poem cited makes any 
reference enabling one to venture even a 
reasonable guess ‘that Vaughan’s supposed 
imprisonment took place during the Civil 
War. Furthermore, the text of the poem 
appears to deny the implication of the title 
that Vaughan and Powell were actually 
imprisoned: thus only by discounting the 
strong likelihood of Vaughan’s intending a 
figurative interpretation of the term 
“Fellow-Prisoner ” can one infer positively 
that they were. The title’s allusion to 


The Works of Henry Vaughan, 
Martin (Oxford, 1957), p. 2. 
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imprisonment is so ambiguous that one 
cannot logically base any positive conclu- 
sion upon it.2_ The argument for a later 
date of translation of the satire lacks 
reasonable basis, and introduces a further 
confusion into the already puzzling ques- 
tion of imprisonment. 

The discussion on Vaughan’s translations 
of Boethius’s Metra (pp. 65-6), includes two 
unfounded assertions: first, that Vaughan 
“first turned his attention to Boethius 
about 1650”, and second, that his interest 
in Boethius “ was awakened by Owen Fell- 
tham”, who included versions of some 
Metra in Resolves. No evidence is 
advanced, and in fact there is no evidence 
to support either declaration. The assump- 
tion that Vaughan first became interested 
in Boethius about 1650 can find support 
only in a further assumption: that none of 
his writing prior to 1650 evinces serious 
philosophic interests. But the first part of 
Silex Scintillans was registered on 28 
March, 1650, and Vaughan must have 
begun composing it at least as early as 
1648. Obviously it would be absurd to 
find anything improbable in the proposition 
that Vaughan became interested in Boethius 
before he began composition of the first 
Silex. Nor is it possible to ignore the 
recent thorough demonstration* that 
Vaughan’s early secular poems reveal 
serious religious and philosophic interests 
sufficiently intense to motivate his reading 
of Boethius. Although a progressive deep- 
ening of Vaughan’s intellectual seriousness 
during the 1640s is to be expected, and 
although there are indications of such a 
progressive development, it is not possible 
to identify any point as the point at which 


* Martin (Works, pp. 756-757), remarks: “ Ii is 
not clear in what sense Powel is addressed as 
Vaughan’s ‘ Loyal Fellow-Prisoner.’ Hutchinson, 
Life, 69, takes the phrase literally and this may be 
right; the poem, however, speaks as if it would 
not be physically difficult for the two friends to 
meet (Il. 3-5 and 43-8). and possibly ‘ Prisoner’ 
refers to nothing more than a privacy self-imposed 
when the Parliamentarians entered Breconshire in 
1645.” In ‘‘ Henry Vaughan’s ‘ Fellow-Prisoner ’ 
at present forthcoming in English Studies, I attempt 
to deal fully with this problematical allusion. 

3In “ The Date of Henry Vaughan’s Silex 
Scintillans”, N. & Q., ccv (1960), 64-65, I argue 
that the composition occupied him from March. 
1648, to July. 1649. 

4In The Secular Poems of Henry Vaughan, 
edited with notes and commentary by E. L. Marilla 
(Uppsala University Essays and Studies on English 
Language and Literature, XXI), Uppsala, 1958. 
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Vaughan became serious enough to read 
Boethius. And if it were, we still could 
not assert that he did in fact become inter- 
ested in Boethius at that point. One might 
(if he cares to) hazard the guess that 
Vaughan’s interest in Boethius immediately 
preceded his writing of the first Silex; but 
the sequence might be reversed without 
changing the value of the guess, while as 
strong a case could be made for Vaughan’s 
becoming interesting in Boethius first during 
his residences in Oxford and London 
(1638-1642). 

As for the fact that Vaughan used Fell- 
tham’s translations, it is quite unrelated to 
the proposition that they first aroused his 
interest in Boethius. The truth is simply 
that we have no indications at all of what 
awakened his interest. Vaughan knew his 
Latin,’ and is as likely to have responded 
enthusiastically (and first) to an encounter 
with the original as with Felltham’s versions. 


JAMES D. SIMMONDs. 
University of Kentucky. 


5 See the thorough study of Vaughan’s classical 
learning by Philip M. Cheek, ‘ The Latin Element 
in Henry Vaughan”, S.P. xliv (1947), 69-88. 


NOTES ON VAUGHAN 
(Continued from ccv. 67) 
6. Vaughan and Cowley 


It seems to have been more than coin- 
cidence that in 1656, the year following the 
publication of the preface to Silex 
Scintillans which forms Vaughan’s poetic 
manifesto, Cowley should prefix a similar 
statement to his Poems. Cowley must have 
read Vaughan’s words and have been 
affected by them. He too appears to 
renounce Carew (while after the fashion of 
a palinode repeating his very phrases in the 
“Elegie upon the death of the Deane of 
Pauls, Dr. Iohn Donne” and “To my 
worthy friend Master Geo. Sands, on his 
translation of the Psalmes’’), and like 
Vaughan he confers the primacy on the 
divine poet, perhaps with Vaughan himself, 
as one such writer, in mind. After profes- 
sing to have tried to avoid, in his love 
poems, The Mistress, “ the two unpardonable 
vices . . ., which are Obscenity and Pro- 
phaneness”, he claims merit for his 
Davideis, or an Heroical Poem of the 
Troubles of David, 


For what worthier subject could have 
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been chosen among all the Treasuries of 
past times, then the Life of this young 
Prince; who from so small beginnings, 
through such infinite troubles and opposi- 
tions, by such miraculous virtues and 
excellencies, and with such incomparable 
variety of wonderful actions and acci- 
dents, became the greatest Monarch that 
ever sat on the most famous Throne of 
the whole Earth? whom should a Poet 
more justly seek to honour, then the 
highest Person who ever honoured his 
Profession? whom a Christian Poet, 
rather then the man after Gods own 
heart, and the man who had that sacred 
pre-eminence above all other Princes, to 
be the best and mightiest of that Royal 
Race from whence Christ himself, 
according to the flesh disdained not to 
descend? When I consider this, and how 
many other bright and magnificent 
subjects of the like nature, the Holy 
Scripture affords and proffers, as it were, 
to Poesie, in the wise managing and 
illustrating whereof, the Glory of God 
Almighty might be joyned with the 
singular utility and noblest delight of 
Mankind; It is not without grief and 
indignation that I behold that Divine 
Science employing all her inexhaustible 
riches of Wit and Eloquence, either in the 
wicked and beggarly Flattery of great 
persons, or the unmanly IJdolizing of 
Foolish Women, or the wretched affecta- 
tion of scurril Laughter, or at best on the 
confused antiquated Dreams of senseless 
Fables and Metamorphoses. Amongst all 
holy and consecrated things which the 
Devil ever stole [and] alienated from the 
service of the Deity; as Altars, Temples, 
Sacrifices, Prayers, and the like; there is 
none that he so universally, and so long 
usurpt, as Poetry. It is time to recover it 
out of the Tyrants hands, and tc restore 
it to the Kingdom of God, who is the 
Father of it. It is time to Baptize it in 
Jordan, for it will never become clean by 
bathing in the Water of Damascus . . 

In brief, he who can write a prophane 
Poem well, may write a Divine one 
better; but he who can do that but ill, 
will do this much worse. The same 
fertility of Invention, the same wisdom of 
Disposition; the same Judgment in 
observance of Decencies; the same lustre 
and vigor of Elocution; the same 
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modesty and majestie of Number; briefly 
the same kind of Habit, is required to 
both; only this latter allows better stuff, 
and therefore would look more deform- 
edly, if ill drest in it. 


1, Later Knowledge of Vaughan 

William Oldys, the antiquary, who glossed 
his copies of Gerard Langbaine’s An 
Account of the English Dramatick Poets, 
1691, notes on Katherine Philips (“ The 
Matchless Orinda”): ‘‘To the Most excel- 
lent Accomplished Mrs K Phillips in Hen 
Vaughans Olor Iscanus 8° 1651 p. 28 She 
has a Poem upon Mr Vaughan”. This note 
is in the British Museum copy, on sig. Cc2v, 
and dates from 1727. Although Oldys sub- 
sequently assisted in the compilation of two 
notable anthologies of poetry, namely 
Elizabeth Cooper’s The Muses’ Library, 
1737, and Thomas Hayward’s The British 
Muse, 1738, nothing of Vaughan’s 
is included in them. Vaughan is next 
mentioned, it seems, by Henry Headley in 
his Select Beauties of Ancient English 
Poetry, 1787. As was his wont with 
seventeenth-century authors, Charles Lamb 
discovered Vaughan for himself, and, 
following a letter of 25 February, 1824, he 
seems to have recommended to his friend 
ernard Barton, for his Poetic Vigils, a 
motto from “The Night”, in Silex Scin- 
tillans, 1655. 


8. “ Yet if his majesty ” 

Of the now well-known anthology piece 
abruptly beginning “ Yet if his majesty our 
sovereign lord” which he printed from a 
Christ Church musical manuscript in his 
More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the 
Elizabethan Age, 1888, A. H. Bullen wrote 
(Preface, xiii-xiv): 

Few could have dealt with common 

household objects—tables and doors and 

candles and the rest—in so dignified a 

spirit. Our poet has triumphed over the 

difficulties . . . The volume which con- 
tains this fine poem has more than one 
lyric, set to music, of Henry Vaughan 
the Silurist. Am I right in surmising that 
this unpublished poem is also by 

Vaughan? I know of no other devo- 

tional poet who could have written it. 
But obviously Herbert has the better claim: 
the dramatic urgency, the irregular verse, 
the tone of familiarity, are more character- 
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istic of him than of Vaughan. Even the 
opening resembles Herbert’s work, the 
obvious comparison being with ‘“ The 


Collar”: “I struck the board, and cried, 
No more.” The difficulty is that the poem 
is not good enough for Herbert: its author 
was probably one of his numerous imitators. 
No claim is entered by Hutchinson for 
Vaughan, or, in his capacity as editor of 
Herbert’s Works, for Herbert. 

Martin does not discuss Bullen’s attribu- 
tion of “ Yet if his majesty ” to Vaughan. 

The poem, “ Cry, bold but blessed thief”, 
which Norman Ault added from the Christ 
Church manuscript in his Poets’ Life of 
Christ and Seventeenth Century Lyrics, may 
also be by Herbert, but this, too, is 


doubtful. R. G. Howartu 
University of Cape Town. 


(To be concluded) 


MARVELL AND SENECA 


IERRE LEGOUIS, in André Marvell: 
poete, puritain, patriote (1928, p. 83n.), 
suggested that, in the first chorus of “A 
Dialogue between the Resolved Soul, and 
Created Pleasure”, Marvell was remember- 
ing a passage from Seneca, de Providentia, 
Il: “Ecce spectaculum dignum ad quod 
respiciat intentus operi suo Deus: ecce par 
Deo dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna 
compositus...”. This is not the only time, 
in his  religio-philosophical lyrics, that 
Marvell reminds us of the Roman philo- 
sopher and tragedian. The theme of that 
beautiful lyric “On a Drop of Dew”, 
though its verbal borrowings from Crashaw 
are obvious, seems based upon a Senecan 
argument, which may be stated in the words 
of John Sherman, fellow of Trinity College 
in Marvell’s Cambridge days, to whose 
sermons in the college chapel, pleading for 
the unity of the humanities with Christian- 
ity, the poet can hardly have failed to 
listen. 

In A Greek in the Temple, a summary of 
his teaching which Sherman published 
privately at Cambridge in 1641, he writes 
(p.. 75): 

Seneca in his CXX. epistle, Maximum 

inquam, mi Lucili, argumentum animi ab 

altiori venientis sede; A very great argu- 
ment of the souls coming down from 
heaven it is, if it accounteth these things 
wherein it is here below conversant, base 
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and low and too strait for it; if it fear not 

to go out: for knowing from whence it 

came, it knoweth whether it is going. 
Three pages later, Sherman comments: 


A question here may arise, Why God 
should unite this soul to this body: Why 
should this glorious soul dwell in this 
corruptible body? this royall tenant in so 
low a cottage? this vast spirit in a cir- 
cumscribed skin? 

In that sombre lyric “A Dialogue 
between the Soul and Body” Marvell is 
mindful of that question, though he permits 
the Body to state a counter-question: why 
should it be united to “this Tyrannic 
Soul”? When the Soul, in this exchange 
of reproaches, describes itself as: 

Constrain’d not only to indure 
Diseases, but, whats worse, the Cure: 
And ready oft the Port to gain, 
Am Shipwrackt into Health again, 
we may recall the idea of Death as “a 
peaceful port of everlasting rest” as stated 
in the third chorus of Seneca’s tragedy of 
Agamemnon, ll. 589-92: 
Heu quam dulce malum mortalibus additum 
vitae dirus amor, cum pateat malis 
effugium et miseros libera mors vocet 
portus aeterna placidus quiete. 

Professor Legouis, who has been so kind 
as to read this note, comments: “ The like- 
nesses admit of no doubt. But were not 
the ideas among the ‘ great commonplaces’ 
(to use Dr. Tillyard’s phrase), and even the 
images common property? ”, and he in- 
stances Spenser’s “ port after stormie seas ” 
(F.Q., 1., ix. 40), and still more significantly, 
for here we find something very similar to 
Marvell’s “shipwreck” paradox, the clos- 
ing lines of d’Aubigné’s “ L’Hyver ” (which 
may be found in the Oxford Book of 
French Verse): 

Qui hait la seureté, pour aimer le naufrage? 

Qui a jamais esté si friant de voyage 

Que la longueur en soit plus douce que le port? 

Marvell’s lines beginning “Climb at 
Court for me that will” are of course 
avowedly a translation of the passage 
“Stet quicumque volet potens” from 
Seneca’s “ Thyestes”. Dr. Margoliouth (in 
Saturday Review, 7 June, 1919) described 
the translation as “perfect and almost 
literal”, and contrasted it with the 
“turgid” version which Cowley included in 
his essay “Of Obscurity” (1668). If, Dr. 
Margoliouth suggested, Marvell was once 
again trying to improve upon Cowley, then 
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his would be a post-Restoration lyric, which 
his future editor thought “on several 
grounds almost impossible”. I do not feel 
that there is an intrinsic impossibility: the 


lines might represent a mood of the poet’s | 


mind, disgusted with Restoration politics 
and his own involvement in them. 

One more Senecan reference (in Marvell’s 
satire “ Last Instructions ”, 1666/7, ll. 447-8) 
raises a question I cannot answer: in what 
terms did Louis XIV “console us” (the 
English government) “morally out of 
Seneque”? Professor Legouis comes to my 


rescue by remarking: “I take this as a | 
jocular allusion to the various ‘ Consola- | 


tiones ad...’ (Marciam, Polybium, Helviam | 
Matrem) composed by Seneca. Louis XIV’s | 


position during the peace negotiations was 
equivocal, and his language may well have 
sounded insincere if not ironical”. 


L. N. WALL. 
Birmingham. 


JOHN LOCKE’S UNNOTICED 
VOCABULARY—I 


HE following lists of antedatings of the 
earliest O.E.D. quotations, of words 
not found in the O.E.D. or Supplement, and 
of various other items, are from _ the 
writings of John Locke that have been 
printed as wholes or from parts that have 
found their way into print. They do not 
claim to be exhaustive lists, even for those 
writings examined (which include the entire 
printed works except the biblical commen- 
taries), though in the case of the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding it 1s 
unlikely that much more will be found in 
the future, as that book has been read for 
this occasion with the utmost care, in keep- 
ing with its great importance and its pre- 
eminent position amongst Locke’s works. 
It should not be necessary to guess at the 
benefits that may accrue, to Locke studies 
in particular, from the availability of this 
information. It may bear on questions of 
authorship, of literary influences active and 
passive, and contribute indirectly towards 
the elucidation of the text, for, apart from 
the almost complete lack of critical editions 
of Locke, much of his writing is still in MS. 
But apart from possible usefulness, many of 
these items have an intrinsic interest; above 
all, these lists go some way to illustrate in 
detailed fashion the incomparable vers- 
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atility of John Locke and the astonishing 
breadth of his interests. 


Editions Used 

The quotations are made from the 
following editions. A. C. Fraser’s edition 
(1894) was used for the Essay, and for the 


| early drafts of it the sole printed editions, 
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viz. that of Draft B by Benjamin Rand 
(1931) and of Draft A by Aaron and Gibb 
(1936), to which the page numbers in these 
cases refer. Locke’s Journal, Letters, etc., 
are quoted from various sources, as detailed 
with the quotations; the Bohn edition (1858) 
of Lord King’s Life and Letters of J.L. 
(1829) was used, and it should be men- 
tioned here that his text is not reliable, e.g. 
it produced the ghost-word long-cut, which 
a better printing of the passage (in Cran- 
ston’s J:L.) shows should have been Jogical; 
so comparison with better printings has 


been made wherever possible. Two 
Treatises of Government has been quoted 
| from Laslett’s critical edition (1960). Edu- 


cation has been quoted from R. H. Quick’s 
edition (1895), relying on his list of addi- 
tions to distinguish the content of the first 
edition (1693), but using the later section- 
numbers. 1699 quotations have then been 
checked against the 4th edition (1699). 
Quotations of many of Locke’s writings are 
made from the 1823 edition of his Works, 
being the earliest collected edition available 
to me. 


1, Antedatings 


above-mentioned. [O.E.D. 1707—.] 
1661 Commonplace Book in Life & Letters 
ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 292. Though... 
the measures of temperance, to a solitary 
man, be none but those above-mentioned. 
a. 17104 Reading & Study for a Gentleman. 
It is enough for a gentleman to be furnished 
with the ideas belonging to his calling, 
which he will find in the books that treat 
of the matters above-mentioned. [And 
frequently in various works between the 
dates of these two quots.] 

ad hominem. [0.E.D. 1748—.] 1690 
Essay IV. xvii. §21. A third way is to press 
a man with consequences drawn from his 
own principles or concessions. This is 
already known under the name of argumen- 
tum ad hominem. [This quot. subsequently 
found in O.E.D. under Argument 3c.] 

ad libitum. [O.E.D. 1705—.] 1671 Essay 
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Draft B (1931) §70 p. 139. Imperfect ideas, 
and consequently words, ad libitum by 
every particular man made use of for signs 
of those ideas. 

all-wise. [O.E.D. 1862—.] cc. 1687 
Abstract of the Essay in Life & Letters ed. 
King (Bohn, 1858) 367. A sixth sense may 
be as possible, if our all-wise Creator had 
thought it fit for us, as the five he has 
bestowed ordinarily upon man. 1690 
Govt. I. §53. The Structure of that one 
part [sc. the eye] is sufficient to convince us 
of an All-wise Contriver. 1690 Essay III. 
vi. §9. The workmanship of the all-wise 
and powerful God in the great fabric of the 
universe. IV. iii. §28. We can attribute 
their connexion to nothing else but the 
arbitrary determination of that All-wise 
Agent who has made them to be, and to 
operate as they do. 

Bath waters. [O.E.D. Bath, sb.’ 
1723—.] 1673 Letter 14 Feb. 
Bourne, Life (1876) I. 317. If you can 
inform yourself concerning Bourbon 
waters, how to be taken, in what diseases, 
and with what success, you may possibly 
bring home with you a new use of our Bath 
waters, for which I would thank you. 

billiard-stick. [O.E.D. 1817—.] 1690 
Essay II. xxi. §4. For, when the ball obeys 
the motion of a billiard-stick, it is not any 
action of the ball, but bare passion. 

bobac. [O.E.D. 1774—.] 1696/7 Ist 
Letter to Stillingfleet in Wks (1823) IV. 85. 
And so three bobaques are all true and real 
bobaques, supposing the name of that 
species of animals belongs to them. 

book-buyer. [O.E.D. Book 17b. 1862—.] 
1692/3 Letter 2 Jan. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 366. I wish you would 
have some care of book-buyers as well as 
all of booksellers and the company of 
stationers. 

Brahma. [O.E.D. 1785—.] 1690 Govt. 
I. §141. Ogygis, Hercules, Brama, Tamber- 
lain, Pharamond . . . from whence divers 
Races of Man... have labour’d to derive 
their Original. a. 1704 Miracles in Wks 
(1823) IX. 258. For what the Persees say 
of their Zoroaster, or the Indians of their 
Brama .. . is so obscure, or so manifestly 
fabulous, that no account can be made of it. 

by-interest. [O.E.D. 1692 (Locke Tolera- 
tion III. viii)—.] 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) 
§87 p. 176. Whether any by interest of 
those professions have occasioned this, I 


2a. 
in Fox 
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will not here examine. cf. 1690 Essay III. 
x. §13. Whether any by-interests of these 
professions [etc.]. 1690 Govt. I. §13. It’s 
not the Force of Reason and Argument, 
that makes them for Absolute Monarchy, 
but some other by Interest. [Also 1695 
Christianity in Wks (1823) VII. 147.] 

chairwoman. [O.E.D. 1699—.] 1685 
Letter 3 May in Locke & Clarke ed. B. 
Rand (1927) 134. I had heard ... who was 
the chairwoman of that committee of ladies, 
who were so kind as to make me the 
subject of their discourse. 

Cherry brandy. [O.E.D. 1728—.] 1696 
Letter 1 Sep. in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) II. 
455. You had been bottling up kindness for 
your Joannes, which at last you have let run 
to the rejoicing of his heart more than if 
you had overflowed to him sack and sugar 
or cherry brandy. 

chest of drawers. [O.E.D. [1599], 
1677—.] 1677 Journal 6 March in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 108. The 
scheme I had made serving like a regular 
chest of drawers, to lodge those things 
orderly, and in the proper places, which 
came to hand confusedly, and without any 
method at all. 

chicane, sb. [O.E.D. 1692—.] 1686 
Letter 15 March in Locke & Clarke ed. B. 
Rand (1927) 151. The civil law, which 
concerns not the chicane of private cases, 
but the affairs and intercourses of civilised 
nations in general. [=O.E.D. quot. 1693 
Locke Educ. §184.] 155. The general and 
public part of the law, and not the chicane 
and wrangling, is that which becomes a 
gentleman. 

chorea. [O.E.D. [1686 Sydenham in 
Latin], 1704—.] 1690 Essay II. xxi. §11. 
Convulsive motions agitate his legs, so that 
though he wills it ever so much, he cannot 
by any power of his mind stop their motion 
(as in that odd disease called chorea sancti 
viti), but he is perpetually dancing. 

coexist, v. [O.E.D. 1677—.] 1671 Essay 
Draft B (1931) §123 p. 260. It is as impos- 
sible for that duration of the candle’s flame 
for an hour yesterday to coexist with any 
motion that now is, or forever shall be, as 
for any part of duration, that was before 
the beginning of the world, to coexist with 
the motion of the sun now. p. 262. Dura- 
tions, with which that motion or appear- 
ance never coexisted. 

counsel, sb. [Sense apparently of a single 
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man, which is O.E.D. 8b. 1709—.] 167] 
Essay Draft B (1931) §87 p. 176. And does 
it not often happen that a man of ordinary 
capacity very well understands a text or law 
that he reads, till he consults an expositor 
or goes to counsel; who, by the time he has 
done explaining them, makes the words 
signify either nothing at all or what 


he pleases. [=Essay III. x. $12.] 
creed-maker, sb. [O.E.D. Creed 3, 
1736—.] 1697 2nd Vindication in Wks 


(1823) VII. 234. They may still be good 
subjects, though they do not believe a great 
many things, which creed-makers may think 
necessary to be believed. 301. Hereby all 
the orthodox creed-makers and systematic 
men are ruined for ever. 

cudgel-playing, sb. [O.E.D. 1717—] 
1679 in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858) 133. The sports of England . . . are 
horse-racing [etc., etc.], cudgel-playing, in 
several places in the country; and hurling, 
in Cornwall. 

differentia (Logic). [O.E.D. 1827 
(Whately)—.] 1690 Essay III. iii. §10. 
Defining by genus and differentia (I crave 
leave to use these terms of art, though 
originally Latin, since they most properly 
suit those notions they are applied to).... 
And one may, in this instance, see what 
gave occasion to the rule, that a definition 
must consist of genus and differentia. 

Druid. [OE.D. 2b. 1748—.] 
Letter in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858) 19. After a little discourse, wherein 
he sprinkled some bays on our British 
Druid Owen, out he drew . 
verses. 

easy chair. 
26 May in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) II. 545. 
I am grown a very lazy fellow, and have 
now three easy chairs to lean and loll in. 

economist, sb. [O.E.D. 2. 1710 (Shaftes- 
bury)—.] 1704/5 Lady Masham Letter 
12 Jan. in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858) 273. He [J.L.] did not like anything 
to be wasted; which was, in his opinion, 
losing the treasure of which God has made 
us the economists. 

effrontery. [O.E.D. 1715—.] 1697 2nd 
Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 418. He 
immediately finds out in his adversaries 


these arts of equivocation, lying, and 
effrontery. 
eligibleness. [O.ED. Suppl. 1828—.] 


1692 Toleration III in Wks (1823) VI. 194. 
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You leave the matter very perplexed, when 
you defend the eligibleness of vesting a 
power in the magistrate’s hands, to remedy 
by penalties men’s following their own 
groundless prejudices. 

ens Veneris. [O.E.D. Ens 2b. 1715—.] 
1695 Letter 13 Dec. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 428. The ens Veneris I 
advised for your son Sam. in that letter. 

eternal truths. [O.E.D. Eternal Sa. 
a. 1700—.] 1690 Essay IV. xi. §14. Such 
propositions are therefore called eternal 
truths, not because they are eternal propo- 
sitions actually formed, . . . but because, 
being once made about abstract ideas, so 
as to be true, they will, whenever they can 
be supposed to be made again at any time, 
past or to come, by a mind having those 
ideas, always actually be true. [cf. aeternae 
veritates below.] 

eulogium. [O.E.D. 1706—.] 1684 
Journal in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 
1858) 165. Sunday, to the French church 
[sc. in Leyden]. Here Joseph Scaliger lies 
buried, with a high eulogium on a table in 
the wall; he was honorary professor here. 

ex professo. [O.E.D. 1823 Techn. Dict. 
—] 1696/7 Ist Letter to Stillingfleet in 
Wks (1823) IV. 16. I say in more places 
than one, and particularly those above 
quoted, where ex professo I treat of 
abstraction and general ideas, that they are 
all made by abstracting. 

extension. [O.E.D. 8b. & S.O.E.D.6. 
1725 (Watts Logic)—.] 1690 Essay III. iii. 
§8. They have again another and more 
general idea; to which having given a name 
they make a term of a more comprehensive 
extension. [A. C. Fraser’s note says “ Locke 
may have taken” this “from his favourite 
Port Royal Logic, Pt. 1. ch. vi.”] 

fair sex. [O.E.D. 1732 (Berkeley)—.] 
1690 Essay III. x. §34. Eloquence, like the 
fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it to 
suffer itself ever to be spoken against. 

fellow-man. [O.E.D. Fellow iia. 
1756—.] 1667 Essay Concerning Tolera- 
tion in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) I. iv. 175. 
It cannot be supposed the people should 
give any one or more of their fellow-men 
an authority over them for any other 
purpose than their own preservation. 1690 
Govt. I. §10. Those, who, by the consent 
of their Fellow-Men, are advanced to great, 
but limited degrees of it [sc. power]. 1692 
3rd Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 178. For 
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this great evil you propose a remedy, which 
is, that men... should choose some of their 
fellow-men, and give them a power by 
force to guard them, that they might not be 
alienated from the truth. 


future, a. 1b. [O.E.D. 1733—.] See 
future state and future being below. 
future state. [O.E.D. Future, a. 1b. 1733 


(Pope)—.] 1690 Essay IV. xvii. §14. Iam 
apt to think that angels have now, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect shall have, 
in a future state, [evidence] of thousands of 
things which now . . . wholly escape our 
apprehensions. 1692 3rd Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 298. Do not think all the world, 
who are not of your church, abandon them- 
selves to an utter carelessness of their future 
state. 1694 Essay II. xxi. §45 (ed. 2). 1695 
Christianity in Wks (1823) VII. 149. Before 
our Saviour’s time, the doctrine of a future 
state, though it were not wholly hid, yet it 
was not clearly known in the world. 

Gassendist, sb. [O.E.D. 1821—.] 1698 
3rd Letter to Stillingfleet in Wks (1823) IV. 
421. There is no demonstration, whether it 
be the Cartesians or the Gassendists that 
failed in this point. 

glass furnace. [O.E.D. [1632 Dict.]; a. 
1704 quoies similar words to this via 


Johnson without reference, presumably 
from 1690 Essay IV. xi. §8.] 1671 Essay 
Draft B (1931) §39 p. 93. And if our 


dreamer pleases to try whether the glowing 
heat of a glass furnace is barely a wander- 
ing imagination in a drowsy man’s fancy by 
putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty . . . greater than 
he could wish. Also 1671 Draft A §10, 
p. 20. 

gospel-dispensation. [O.E.D. 1736 (But- 
ler Anal.)—.] 1692 3rd Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 356. Let me then ask what art 
is this, whose rules are of that authority, 
that one, who has received commission from 
Heaven to preach the Gospel . . . may not 
allow himself to propose the reading... 
of the Scripture . . . for fear such a proposal 
should offend against the rules of this art, 
by being too particular, and confined to the 
Gospel-dispensation. 

Gothic [O.E.D. Gothic 5b. 1787—.] 
1691 Letter 23 Nov. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 318. The words with one 
line under them are to be in italic; those 
with two... in Gothic. 


[High Church, attrib. [O.E.D. 1704—.] 
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1687 J. Tyrrell Letter 6 May in Cranston 
John Locke (1957) 284. So that I find few 
but the High Church men highly displeased 
[sc. at the Declaration of Indulgence in that 
year].] 

Hobbist, sb. [O.E.D. 1681—.] 1677 
Journal 6 March in Life & Letters ed. 
King (Bohn, 1858) 103. An Hobbist, with 
his principle of self-preservation, whereof 
himself is to be judge, will not easily admit 
a great many plain duties of morality. 

I guess. [O.E.D. Guess 6. 1692 (Locke 
Educ.)—.] 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) §79 
p. 159. This I guess to be so, and everyone 
may observe both in himself and others 
whether it is or no. 1690 Essay III. x. §4 
ditto. IV. xii. §3. But if anyone will 
consider, he will (I guess) find, that [etc.]. 

ileus. [O.E.D. 1706—.] 1693 Educ. ed. 
Quick (1895) §25. Which Constriction, I 
suppos’d, might probably be continued on 
in the Guts, and so increase their peri- 
staltick Motion, as we see in the Jleus, that 
an inverted Motion, being begun anywhere 
below, continues itself all the whole Length, 
and makes even the Stomach obey that 
irregular Motion. 

ill-breeding, — sb. [(O.E.D. 1800—.] 
1681/2 Letter 16 Feb. in Locke & Clarke 
ed. B. Rand (1927) 83. ’Tis possibly but 
ill-breeding to return grumbling and threats 
in exchange for so obliging a letter as you 
sent me. 1693 Educ. ed. Quick (1895) 
$141. There are two sorts of ill Breeding: 
the one a sheepish Bashfulness, and the 
other a mishbecoming Negligence and Dis- 
respect in our Carriage. [Also in §§70, 82, 
93, 142, 143 of this work: various dates.] 
1696 Letter 12 Apr. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 460. The good opinion 
you are pleased to express of me in your 
letter, would not let you impute my silence 
to the worst of causes, ill-breeding & in- 
gratitude. 1697 2nd Vindication in Wks 
(1823) VII. The weakness and malice (I 
will not say, and ill-breeding) for that con- 
cerns not one of Mr. Edwards’s pitch. 

ill-consequence. [0O.E.D. Ill, a. 3 
1669—.] 1667 Essay Concerning Tolera- 
tion in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) I. iv. 187. 
Such restraint will something hinder the 
spreading of those doctrines which will 
always be of ill-consequence. [Elsewhere 
in Locke: 1692 3rd Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 365; 1693 Educ. ed. Quick 
(1895) §$55 and 65.] 
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ill-done, a. [O.E.D. Ill- 7. 1879—.] 1689 | 
Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 56. It would 
be very ill done to obtrude those things 
upon others, unto whom they do not seem 
to be the indubitable doctrines of the 
Scripture. 

ill-health. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1732—.] 1698 
Letter 6 Apr. in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) 
II. 464. As for writing, my ill-health gives | 
me little heart or opportunity for it. 

ill humour. [O.E.D. 3. 1748—.] 1693 | 
Educ. ed. Quick (1895) §112. But if in any 
Thing wherein they are cross’d, they may 
be suffer’d to go away crying, they confirm 
themselves in their Desires, and cherish the | 
ill Humour, with a Declaration of their 


Right. 
(Wood)—] 


—— 


ill-nature. [O.E.D. 1691 
1669 Letter in Fox Bourne, Life (1876) I. 
251. I would not be thought by this to 
persuade you to any indecency or ill-nature. 
1687 Letter 29 Apr. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 210. But though you give 
no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous, yet take care to suppress all 
insolence and ill-nature [sc. in children]. 
1690 Govt. II. §13. It will be objected... 
that ill Nature, Passion and Revenge will 
carry them too far in punishing others. 
Also Il. §205. [Elsewhere: in Educ. §§67, } 
107, 109, and 145.] 

ill-treated. [O.E.D. [a. 1704 Locke via | 
Johnson: Where men find themselves ill 
treated. No reference; garbling of some 
quot. below?], 1794—.] 1689 Toleration ia | 
Wks (1823) VI. 49. For religion, subjects 
are frequently ill treated, and live miserably. | 
1690 Govt. Il. §224. The People generally 
ill treated, and contrary to right, will be 
ready upon any occasion to ease themselves 
of a burden that sits heavy upon them. 
1695 Christianity in Wks (1823) VII. 149. 
It is true they might have argued the othe: 
way, and concluded, That, because the good 
were most of them ill-treated here, there 
was another place where they should meet 
with better usage. 

ill-treatment. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1713—; 
S.0.E.D. 1825—.] 1692 3rd Toleration in 
Wks (1823) VI. 303. Care is taken by 
punishments and ill treatment to indispose 
and turn away men’s minds. 1697 2nd 
Vindication in Wks (1823) VII. 248. When | 
he comes to speak of my mentioning his 
ill treatment of the epistles. 

impenetrableness. [O.E.D. 1685 (Boyle) | 
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—] 1671 Essay Draft B.(1931) §80 p. 160. 
The complex idea which I call body being 
nothing but these two simple ideas, exten- 
sion and resistibility, or impenetrableness, 
or cohesion of parts. 

inaccurateness [O.E.D. 1873—.] 1671 
Essay Draft B (1931) §70 p. 140. This is 
an error in comparing the likeness of two 
simple ideas together, either through the 
inaccurateness of his senses not distinguish- 
ing one from the other, or want of memory. 


ROLAND HALL. 
Dundee. 


(To be continued) 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from cevi. 147) 


Tues. Ist. May. Attended at the alienation 
Office to examine & sign the Books which 
my Deputy keeps—then went to my Lds. & 
see him as I do every Day now—If I was 
but his private Secretary it would do. Met 
Ld. Barrington who was extremely civil, & 
said he had spoken to My Ld. of me, but 
My Ld. told him I had sufficiently estab- 
lished myself with him etc. see Miss Barlow 
under the Horse Gds.—Mr. Stanhope took 
Possession of his new Office in Mr. Westons 
Room, very unable to succeed so able a 
Person, tho’ he is very civil. Pass’d after 
Dinner by’ Miss Pyke’s, & see her pretty 
Face at the Window, [which] She did not 
take away when I look’d at her. Oh! how 
happy should I be to be in her good Graces 
—see her in repassing but She was not 
looking then. 


Wed. 2nd. At My Lds. as usual, tout le 
Jour. Stanhope comes & squints there but 
is not very capable I am certain to fill the 
Place he has got in preference to us all 
whose Services & Fidelity never will avail 
us I see but too plainly, or else why should 
not Wace or Shadwell, and especially Mr. 
Morin have been thought of. At Ranelagh, 
mean Comy there, see Mrs. Pattison & Miss 
Borgard who were stiff & I the same, met 
Jack there & we walk’d home with Royer, 
which was a great Way from Ranelagh 


Thur. 3rd. Mr. Stanhope comes down to 
My Lds. on Morngs—he, Sedgwick & 
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Willes** din’d at Mr. Westons, & to day at 
My Lds.—I had a distant wish to be of 
that Party, tho’ other Things I wish for 
more ardently. Mrs. Kitchen drank Tea, 
& I calld at Lorphelin’s whose Sist is to 
come to England again 


Frid. 4th. Mr. Weston at My Lds. & 
recommended all the Office, particularly 
young Cook, always thinks of his own 
connections, or how natural would it have 
been to have said a Word in my Behalf who 
was there, which would have been more 
civil than of Service to me. I am obliged 
to him for attending at My Lds. & that’s 
all—He has ill used Mr. Morin I think in 
leaving him unsettled. Messengers cost is 
1000£. for imprisoning Beardmore which is 
too much— 


Sat. 5th. Mr. Weston set out at 8. for 
Somerby.—Tho’ I am not the better for his 
quitting the Office, I can’t say I am sorry 
for it, as he seem’d not to espouse my 
Interest much, which he might have done 
without interfering with his own, & there 
may be a Time when I may be thought of 
otherwise by him, that is, if he should ever 
want my Service, & if any is in my Power— 
at My Lds. then at the Office a charming 
fine Day 


Sun. 6th. At Chapel but did not see Miss 
Pyke all day, walkd in the Mg. with Mr. 
& Mrs Legeyt, drank Tea at Miss Wares 
whose Bror. Chas sail’d yesy for India 
walkd in the Gardens which were pleasant 
& thought of Miss Pyke 


Mon. 7th. Jack & I at Ranelagh using 
Charlewood’s Tickets, & carried Iremonger 
in our Coach—I drank Tea with Miss 
Porter & Borgard & Mrs. Pattison, see Miss 
Bates there & Miss Warner & Mr. Mar- 
theille, walkd home, a great Way 


Tues. 8th. Charming fine Weather, I was 
at My Lds. & Office as usual. Drank Tea 
at Islington this beautiful aftern which was 
like Summer indeed. 


Wed. 9th Post Office charge all Our Lrs., 
& misbehave much thereby, very hard for 
us to lose the only Privilege we had, at 
Office at Night. Young Jenkins attends. 


28 Dr. Edward Willes, Bishop of Bath and Wells 
and son. 
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Thurs. 10th. At Regniers about my Cloaths 
which I wear out very fast by dressing on 
Mgs. I sacrifice every Thing in short by 
my Business now, Dinners, Pleasure & all— 
but I trust it will answer in the end, walkd 
with Jack to Night 


Frid. 11th. Preparing Lrs. for America, 
which makes Our Department very heavy 
now & I grow sick of so much attendance 
& so much Business & no addition of Gain 


Sat. 12th. My Ld. Signd all the American 
Lrs. which I prepared myself, & out of 
Town by 11. Sedgwick said nothing of my 
having done them, no Encouragement to 
be industrious—gave them to Larpent who 
was in one of his devils, which, thank God, 
I have no Reason to mind now 


Sun. 13th. At Chapel see Miss Pyke walk- 
ing in the Gardens & passd her Window, & 
had the Pleasure of seeing her looking out 
very fully, but She left the Window in the 
aftern. as I passd, as a Gent. was looking 
out, spoke to Davenport who bowd to Mrs. 
Bennett at her Aunt’s (late Miss Horne) but 
She gives herself such Airs I never look at 
her, She is very different with all her money 
to Miss Pyke. Jack & I drank Tea with 
Govr Bruere”® & his Family, & walkd in the 
Green Park with them which was cold, Jack 
supped there & I at home but they askd me 


Mon. 14th. Mr. Pickell came to me at My 
Lds. to tell me an Execution would be in 
Geoes*® House for Debt by Thursday & what 
was to be done, which was not in my Power 
to tell—hard very hard to be intruded upon 
in the midst of my Business with such 
shocking News, especially after all there has 
been said & done for him already, which 
has made him worse. he did not come to 
Somt Ho. as he said, to ask my Mor. (a 
modest Request all Things considerd her 
own Family etc.) to keep 2. of his Children, 
& the Wife & one—Oh what misery, & 
wretchedness continually while that Fellow 
is above Ground, & in this Part of the 
World. The Kg. is reviewing all his Regts. 
—His My is very military now I think 


Tues. 15th. Drank Tea in the Strand, & 


29 Capt. George Bruere of the XIV Regt. left 
England in July, with his family of 10 children, to 
take up the appointment of Governor of Bermuda. 

3° Charles’s brother and Mr. Pickel George’s 
father-in-law. 
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after walking sent Miss Pyke an anonymous 
Lr. I really know not what measures to | 
take, & am very miserable doubtfull, very | 
doubtfull on acct. of it, always thinking of | 
her & nothing else 


Wed. 16th. Sedgwick & Stanhope lay their } 
Heads together Weston much missed in the 
great Things, the common any Body may 
do. My Ld. certainly did not think much, 
or must have been in a great Distress, when 
he appointed Stanhope, who is a very civil 
Man but no Secretary. Met Miss Barton & 
Miss Rogers, & walkd in the Green Park 
with them which was very pleasant. Riots | 
at Ranelagh, upon Vails being stopp’d to 

the Servants, & at Vauxhall abot shutting 

up the dark Walks, poor Mr. Morin very 

ill, & will be missed, if he should die, I am 

sure 


Thurs. 17th. At My Lds. always & busy 
too—told Sedgwick yesy that a long Copy 
of 4 Sheets & 1/2 fell very heavy on me who 
had so many other Things, but he is so 
absorbed in Interests & Business that he 
does not care for others, for he made no 
anst tho’ to be sure there was great Room 
I am afraid of saying too much, but Some- 
thing I am determined to say. met Gov 
Ellis, a very sensible Man, always civil to ! 
me—Weston corresponds yet with Sedgwick 
upon Business—Mrs. Smith & her Sist 
drank Tea with Us, I walk’d in the Park 
with Morrison, see Miss Barlow going out, 
& Jack, & Sr. John Eyles & Farrel, told My 
Ld. yesy how much obliged I was to him 
for making such handsome Mention of me 
to Ld. Barrington, who My Ld. said had 
spoken to him of me, etc. 


Frid. 18th. Dressed in my New Grey & 
Gold, calld at Miss Parkers but they were 


out, calld at Old Regniers who was ex- | 


tremely insolent, & I am determin’d to 
leave him met Sr. Richard Betenson in the 
Park who carried me in his Chariot to 
Ranelagh where I see Miss Parkers.—My 


Ld. dind at Bushy, walkd in the Bird Cage , 


Walk this Mg. with Miss Bruere who soon 
goes to Bermuda, She is a very pretty Girl. 
see Jenkinson there, & at Night in the Park 


who is a stiff foolish Fellow and I neither | 


love him or fear him 


Sat. 19th. At Office by 11 to do a Jobb of 
Sedgwick’s spoiling of Mr. Stanhope’s. s0 


we lose our Time for it employed me the | 
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best Part of the Morning. Mr. Morin 
intends going 4 Months into the Country 
for his Health, I am sure he will be missed. 
walkd with Sr. Rd. Betenson this Evg. & 
Miss Yorks in the Green Park & we went 
to the Smyrna* for 1/2 hour, where Ld 
Pomfret was who lately married Miss 
Dracott, a Fortune of 6000£ p.annm; 


Sun. 20th. At Chapel but did not see Miss 
Pyke, walkd with Sr. Rd. Betenson Sr. John 
Eyles & Farrel in the Park & dined at Sr. 
Richards with Capts. Tilden & Melles 
Americans, & we walkd in the Park with 
Miss Yorks 


Mon. 21st. My Ld. in Town by 9. Sedg- 
wick & he at Breakfast when I went in very 
thick together—Poor I a la Distance.—as 
My Ld. & he are both very civil, I doubt 
not but Time & Diligence will bring Things 
to an agreable End. 


Tue. 22nd. Mr. Webb’s Trial for Perjury 
came on today—he was at my Lds.—and 
acquitted—My Ld. paid Mr. Legg* a Visit 
at Islington he is very ill & thought he 
can’t recover. walk’d with Nanny & Caro- 
line in Green Park very pleasant at Geoes 
Coffee Ho. but did not see her in going 


Wed. 23rd. Stanhope ill—fine Weather as 
can be all flung away in Business & Atten- 
dance at my Lds.—disagreable, hard—not 
to be helped—at Geoes again but did not 
see Miss Pyke tho’ I did her Bed 


Thur, 24th.: Fine Summer Weather—drank 
Tea with Miss Parker’s, & went to Marybon 
Gardens with them & Miss Craufurd, 
walk’d there & home 


Frid. 25th. My Mor Jack Nan & I drank 
Tea at Mr. Martheille’s with Miss Barbout 
& other French Ladies, walk’d in the Park 
with Sr. Richd Betenson then Miss Bruere, 
& supped with Govr Bruere & his Family 


Sat. 26th. In Kensington till Dinner which 

were extremely pleasant could be happy by 

myself & less Business etc: pass’d Miss 

Pyke’s but did not see her at the Office & 

= a Walk in the Green Park with Saml 
are 


31 The Smyrna Coffee House on the north side of 
Pall Mall. 

32 Rt. Hon. Bilson Legge, sometime Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Died 23 August. 
. °**Sometime Master of the Curriers Co. Died 
in Highgate, 1829, brother of Kitty who married 
Charles in 1769. 
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Sun. 27th. At Chapel, & walkd in the 
Gardens where I see Miss Pyke who look’d 
very handsome indeed, miserable not to 
have even the hopes of knowing her, passd 
by in the aftern. but did not see her, Mr. 
Farrel sent his Coach for me & I took him 
up at Col. Tryon’s who is going to No. 
Carolina where I drank Tea, & we went to 
Kensington Gardens, & had a pleasant 
Walk there with Two Spanish Ladies of his 
Acquaintance 


Mon. 28th. At the Review this Mg. in 
Hyde Park, Lieut. Bruere & I walkd in Ken- 
sington Gardens with Farrel, who went to 
his Spanish Ladies—Mrs. & Miss Bruere 
& Family drank Tea with Us, but it was 
not a bit agreable or clever, as Miss Bruere’s 
Behaviour is too bold & forward for a Girl 
scarce 15. & my Sisters too reserved for 
any Body almost. My Mor’s Opinion upon 
their Contrast very right—walkd in the 
Temple Gardens with Mr. Macartha of the 
Gds.:, & in Our Gardens with Miss Proc- 
tor, Reflected on the Imperfection of every 
Thing we have almost in this World— 
Beauty fading tho’ engaging—not valuable, 
& not long agreable where Behaviour is 
wanting 


Tues. 29th. Walkd in the Garden before 
Breakfasted & reflected on the frequent 
Uncertainty & vanity of all earthly Things 
—at My Lds. but he did not come to Town 
till the Evg.—At poor Mrs. Brietzcke’s where 
is a sad & constant Scene of Wretchedness, 
If my Pity & Concern would relieve her 
She would not be quite so unhappy poor 
Creature 


Wed. 30th. My Ld. sent for me abot Notes, 
the Business Fraser used to do. Hopes of 
bettering myself by it, passd & see Miss 
Pyke at her Window but She turned away 
—Morrison went out of Town for a Fort- 
night which is more than I can do, Sedg- 
wick ask’d my Ld. Leave for him 


Thurs. 31st. After many miserable Doubts, 
fears & hopes I sent Miss Pyke my Letter 
of yesys Date, to reveal my Passion to her 
in as proper Manner as I could, but am 
extremely doubtful as to the Success, how- 
ever I had no other Means & am very sorry 
& unhappy for it 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





LLIS CORNELIA KNIGHT.—This 
lady’s journals (1776-1837) were edited 
by Sir John William Kaye in 1861, and are 
last known to have been in his possession. 
Mr. Roger Fulford, in his recent edition of 
The Autobiography of Miss Knight, was 
unable to throw light on this matter. The 
editor died in 1876 at Rose Hill, Forest 
Hill. Information as to the present where- 
abouts (or the later history) of the manu- 
script journals is desired. 


BARBARA LUTTRELL. 
2 Midway Road, 
Leicester. 


“PLACK SPRING”.—On page 14 of 
Betty Miller’s Elizabeth Barrett to 
Miss Mitford, “black spring” is in quota- 
tion marks. It is the title of one of Henry 
Miller’s novels (1936), but I wonder what 
precisely it means. D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 


OHN F. SARTORIUS.—The London 
County Council is considering the 
possibility of erecting a commemorative 
plaque at 155 Old Church Street, Chelsea, 
where the sporting painter John F. Sar- 
torius lived from about 1808 till about 1813. 
The years of his birth and death are 
required for the draft inscription. The 
D.N.B. states that he was born “about 
1775” and died “c. 1830”, but I have been 
unable conclusively to establish the exact 


years. I. DARLINGTON. 
Members’ Library, 
County Hall, S.E.1. 


ONSANGUINITY.—I am interested in 
learning if any of your readers is 
familiar with the grounds on which Profes- 
sor James Baikie asserted in his History of 
Egypt (London, 1929), Vol. II, p. 12: 

“The extraordinary manner in which 
Egyptian matrimonial relationships defy all 
our ideas as to consanguinity and the 
disastrous effects of the marriage 
of near relatives to one another 
are fully exhibited during the early XVIIIth 
Dynasty, when not only is sister-marriage 
recognized as the most natural and desirable 
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of all forms of marriage, but when there 
seems to have been no particular objection 
as to a father marrying his daughter, or a 
mother her son.” 

The major point is the question of where 
Professor Baikie found evidence that there 
was no objection to a mother marrying her 
son. 

I might point out that Dr. Immanuel 
Velikovsky flatly contradicts this statement 
in his book, Oedipus and Akhnaton and 
denies, in correspondence with me, that 
Baikie had any evidence at all for his 


assertion. SIDNEY HALPERN, 
1512 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 2, Pa., U.S.A. 


OMPTON, JEMIMA (pseud.), THE 
UPS AND DOWNS OF AN OLD 
MAID’S LIFE, 8vo, Bell & Daldy, 1868— 
The British Museum Catalogue calls this 
“an imaginary autobiography by Mrs. 
George Gladstone”. Can anyone tell me 
how far it really is imaginary? To my 
mind most of this book rings true. Can | 
anyone tell me how many editions of it 
there are? I know the London Library has 
two. Can anyone tell me anything at all 
about Mrs. George Gladstone? All I have 
is the list of her works in the British 
Museum Catalogue and an account of the 
last one in the 1881 Report of the Religious 


5 Glanville Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE.—I am en- 
gaged in research into the works of the 
Cambridge Platonists and need to consult 
the MSS. of the Aphorisms of Benjamin 
Whichcote (1609-83). — 
I have already approached several British | 
libraries, but without success. I suspect the 
MSS. to be in private hands, and I wonder | 
whether any readers are in a position to 
help me trace its whereabouts. 


B. BUTZKE. | 








Collegium Academicum, 
University of Heidelberg, ! 
Germany. } 


(COMMONPLACE BOOKS.—Have any | 
bibliographies or histories of common: | 
place books been published? 
Rotto G. Siver. | 

Simmons College, 


Boston, 15, Mass., U.S.A. ' 
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Replies 
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The Library 





A READING IN MARSTON (ccvi. 124). 
—Mr. Cross accepts Bullen’s horny- 
eyed as having “ much greater probability ” 
than the Quarto reading only eyed in The 
Fawne, I. ii. 310 (Bullen), “ that horny-eyed 
lecherous Duke”. It certainly seems, in 
spite of Harvey Wood’s forced defence of 
the original as meaning “of greater greed 
than capacity to enjoy” (II. 330), that 
emendation is required; but a less drastic 
change would be to oily eyed. For the sexual 
connotation, see Donne, Elegy, XII, 42-3, 
“thy husbands towring eyes/That flam’d 
with oylie sweat of jealousie””, and Antony 
and Cleopatra, 1. ii. 49, “an oily palm”. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LORD BACON (ccv. 288).—Mr. Illo 

quotes this form from Pope and Addi- 
son. It can be found earlier. Seth Ward 
writes of “‘my Lord Bacon” in Vindiciae 
Academiarum (Oxford, 1654), p. 25, cited by 
M. H. Curtis, Oxford and Cambridge in 
Transition, 1558-1642 (Oxford, 1959), p. 232. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


A JONSON ATTRIBUTION (ccv. 52).— 

The lines discussed in this note may 
also be found, in substantially the same 
form, in the British Museum Add. MS. 
15227, without any ascription. The MS. is 


about 1625. ARTHUR FREEMAN. 
Harvard University. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED 
(clxxiv. 352)—Two suggestions have 
been offered (clxxiv. 394, clxxv. 16) for the 
source of “ Everything contains within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction”. Here are 
two more. On page 46 of Leon Schwarz- 
schild’s biography of Marx, it is cited as a 
maxim of Hegel’s philosophy. Near the 
end of Sermon 14 (The ingratitude of 
Israel), Sterne tells us “a vicious nation... 
carries the seeds of destruction within ”. 


D. J. Barr. 


414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 


THE INDIAN SUMMER OF ENGLISH 
CHIVALRY, by A. B. Ferguson. Duke 
University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1960; pp. xviii, 242; 48s. 

DE: FERGUSON has taken for his field 

of study in the history of ideas that 

awkward age, the later fifteenth century in 
England. It is a time that lacks both the 
glory of the Middle Ages proper and the 
glory of what we must continue to call the 
Renaissance. Its literature is for the most 
part derivative and repetitious, its politics 
and political thought caught up in wasteful 
dynastic struggles. It was a period of 
economic decline. Yet it was also 
inevitably a period of readjustment 
and re-alignment, of small but crucial 
developments in many fields. The 
central concern of Dr. Ferguson’s book is 
to show the adjustments made in the 
“chivalric ideal”, and his book is a useful 
contribution to the study of the period. 
His thesis is that up to the early fifteenth 
century chivalry had a real significance for 
the conduct of practical life; that in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century there was 
a self-conscious attempt at a revival of the 
ideals of chivalry by several writers, for 
example Malory and Caxton; but that 
inevitably the ideal changed under con- 
temporary pressures, and in the process of 
change we see the development from 
“knight” to something like “member of 
the landed gentry of the governing class”. 
He maintains that chivalry in the late 
fifteenth century became detached from 
practical values, but that it ‘“‘ merged into a 
new awareness of citizenship in the national 
state”? though relevant “as a scheme of 
purely personal ethics and manners still 
capable of serving the purposes of aristo- 
cratic private life” (pp. 127-8) even though 
many members of the governing class were 
new men with no concern with or need for 
feudal military virtues. By the end of the 
sixteenth century the chivalric ideal was 
purely romantic. 

The strength and freshness of the book 
lies in the presentation of the changes in 
the chivalric ideal at the hands of various 
authors. This gives him something of a 
fresh approach to Caxton and Malory, on 
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whom he says much that is sensible, and 
enables him to examine the work of a 
number of little known and often despised 
writers like Stephen Hawes in a way that 
brings out in them a new interest and value. 
Dr. Ferguson has read widely in primary 
and secondary sources, and makes a real if 
at times over-explicit attempt at historical 
imagination. His work has also the advan- 
tage of a foreign point of view with 
apparently little natural understanding of 
the forces at work in English culture; he 
thereby sees freshly and as it were in relief 
what the native may so take for granted as 
to ignore. 

At the same time the book has a number 
of weaknesses. The style is often laborious 
and wordy, lacking the subtlety the thought 
requires. The flashy approximate title, 
which does the book little service, is a case 
in point. That there was an actual revival 
of chivalric practice, as the title seems to 
suggest, seems hardly proved, though there 
may have been more writing. The histori- 
cal situations, with their constant inter- 
relations between idealism and _ practical 
necessity, are over-simplified. In particular 
the contrast between chivalry in the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries neglects the 
unchivalric, administrative, practical neces- 
sities in the lives of fourteenth-century 
knights. Dr. Ferguson reminds us that the 
age of chivalry was always in the past, but 
forgets it himself. The intellectual con- 
cepts underlying much of the book are also 
dangerously simplified; for example, the 
concepts of “the medieval mind”, “the 
Renaissance mind”, “the normal span of 
life’ of the chivalric ideal (p. 95), 
“ decadence ”. 

But with all its faults the book covers a 
lot of little-known ground and seizes on and 
illuminates that capacity for change with 
continuity which is one of the cardinal 
qualities of English culture. 


D. S. BREWER. 


HENRY VAUGHAN: EXPERIENCE 
AND THE TRADITION, by Ross 
Garner. University of Chicago Press 
and Cambridge University Press, 1959; 
pp. x, 176; 37s. 6d. 

“‘7AUGHAN'’S view of reality, as I hope 

to show’, announces Ross Garner in 
this book, “is Christian”. This unsurpris- 
ing statement means positively a preference 
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of faith to reason and negatively an absence 
of the Hermetical influence which has been 
discovered in Vaughan’s poetry; combined 
with “the allegorical habit of mind which 
feels in the created universe the uncreated 
universe beyond, and which may lead toa 
sacrificial act of the will”. Vaughan’s 
philosophy is examined in terms of theology 
and metaphysics rather than related to 
mystical experience. He was “ primarily a 
devotional poet” and his work is “ intellig- 
ible only when read in the light of the 
central Western tradition ”. 

Yet, far from magnifying Vaughan as a 
poet, the elaborate justification of this 
argument appears to minify him—his 
stature is reduced from that of mystic with 
awareness of the unseen and with rare 
“moments of vision” to that of almost any 
religious poet of his time. Dr. Garner may 
do well to rid us of the Hermetic heresy 
(though it will still be difficult to under- 
stand how the sentience and divine aspira- 


tion of inanimate objects, as Vaughan | 


presents them, can be explained); but he 
seems to take the wonder out of Vaughan 
and his poetry and make both more 
commonplace. This proto-Blake is viewed 
as, in effect, a slightly more inspired Phineas 
Fletcher. 

All this is not to deny the learning and 
acumen that Dr. Garner has brought to his 
self-imposed task of exegesis, yet it still 
holds good that to Vaughan symbolism was 
a mode of spiritual perception. The 
“weaker glories” of earth, viewed as 
“some shadows of eternity”, led him to 
that sublime vision of the “ great Ring of 
pure and endless light” as symbolic of the 
eternal, exposing the insignificance of time 


and the world. R. G. Howartu. 


— 





BEN JONSON AND THE LANGUAGE | 


OF PROSE COMEDY, by Jonas A. 
Barish. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960; pp. xii, 335; 40s. 
UNTIL the massive Oxford edition was 
completed in 1952 there was a natural 
limitation on extended studies of Jonson. 
Since then we have had Edward B. Part- 
ridge’s The Broken Compass, which begins 
very well but in its chapter on Volpone 
signally reveals the defects of its qualities. 
Professor Barish’s book to some extent 


builds on the work of those of his pre-- 
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decessors, notably A. H. King (1941), 
Alexander Sackton (1948), and Esko V. 
Pennanen (1951), who, having first taken it 
to heart, have then teased out some of the 
implications of the famous and inexhaust- 
ible Jonsonian dictum: “ Language most 
shows a man: speake that I may see thee ”. 

In his first two chapters Barish is chiefly 
concerned with Jonson’s forerunners in the 
use Of prose in comedy and with some 
analysis of Discoveries. What he is doing 
here is, as he puts it, “ reading for syntax”’, 
and syntax is the chief instrument of his 
analysis. It leads him not only to some 
very useful comparisons of Shakespeare’s 
prose with Jonson’s but also towards a firm 
and subtle description of Jonson’s anti- 
Ciceronian allegiances and their transmuta- 
tion in his art: 

[Jonson] takes the sprawling, ramshackle 

popular language and disengages from it 

the strain congenial to his own rhetorical 
bent, thus effecting a kind of merger 
between colloquial speech and his own 

Stoic models. The result is a_ stage 

language that combines the vitality of 

live language with the authority and 
expressive potency of a formed rhetoric 

(pp. 54-5). 

For the reader, these chapters constitute a 
rather thickset hedge, which must be 
struggled through. One wonders if the 
conclusion about Discoveries is quite new 
enough (although it is certainly true 
enough) for it to have been worth all the 
labour to which Barish puts himself and his 
reader before he can venture to draw it: 

There may or may not be an ordered 

vision behind the fragments, but the 

technique, at least, implies groping, ex- 
ploration, tentative forays; the vision is 
seen Only intermittently and in pieces 

(p. 77). 

But with the plays, as Barish remarks, 
the problem is more complex; and it is 
with the plays that this book really comes 
into its own. It does not do so immediately, 
for there are curious judgements about The 
Alchemist and Volpone on pages 79-80. 
Here, in finding fault with the catastrophes 
in both these plays, Barish seems to have 
overlooked the characterological  signifi- 
cance of Volpone’s out-of-character be- 
haviour in the fifth Act, as well as the 
remarkably satisfying application of the 
formula of the neo-classical org in The 
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Alchemist. What he calls a series of bril- 
liant confusions is precisely what ought to 
happen when the knot of entanglements is 
sharply jerked free by the “ total surprise ” 
of Lovewit’s return to his metamorphosed 
dwelling. 


But after that we are in Professor 
Barish’s hands and can only learn from him 
and be grateful to him for what he has 
done. It is not, I think, too much to say 
that this is easily the best book on a single 
aspect of Jonson’s art that has ever been 
written, and that it is matched, for general 
service to a student of Jonson, only by 
C. H. Herford’s introductions to the several 
plays in the Oxford edition. It is true that 
the subject is restricted to the prose. We 
may, therefore, be made uneasy, in the 
chapter on the comical satires, because so 
much has to be left without specific 
mention. But there is a great deal in this 
chapter whereby the definition of character 
by means of language and the kind of play 
and the kind of life you get if that is the 
heart of your method as a playwright, as 
it was Jonson’s, are identified and evaluated 
with enormous penetration and accuracy. 
There are even less reservations to be made 
about Chapters IV and V, which are the 
centre of the book, and which concern 
Epicoene and Bartholomew Fair. The 
suggestion that in creating Waspe, Busy 
and Over-Do Jonson was indulging in self- 
parody by way of repentance is one point 
that will cause disagreement and may lead 
Barish to be accused of improperly person- 
alizing Jonson’s willingness to subordinate 
his Opinions to his art; but it need not 
unduly disturb our admiration for many 
pages of acute and sympathetic criticism. 
It is refreshing, too, to find Epicoene at 
length restored to something nearer to the 
position it once held when Dryden gave it 


its place of honour amongst English 
comedies (p. 185). 
The chapter on the masques, which 


follows these two studies of the major 
prose-comedies, is perhaps less good. 
Because of the nature of the art-form which 
is being discussed, the restriction to prose 
unbalances it more than does the similar 
restriction in the chapter on the comical 
satires. But it is valuable none the less 
as an account of the growth of the prose 
anti-masque. The same lack of balance 
makes some fugitive appearances in the 
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final chapter of conclusions, which is a 
profound and wide-ranging evaluation of 
Jonson as the supreme master of linguistic 
satire. Yet we may be willing to accept, 
because it is as much applicable to the poet 
as to the prose-writer, such a statement as 
this: 

Something in Jonson insists on probing 

until it has exposed a layer of folly in 

everyone, in everything. Perhaps his 
vision was too absolutely comic to give 
him the widest scope even in comedy. 

Jonsonian drama takes as a major 

premise the total moral expressiveness of 

language, and activates the premise so as 
to create a short circuit between language 
and folly. But there are times when 
words sink in importance, or when they 
do, after all, say what we feel and mean, 
or when they fail us altogether. An art 
that cannot reckon with this elementary 
reality, even when it wants to, has plainly 
blocked itself off from one source of 
insight, and perhaps constricted the full- 

ness of its own (p. 279). 

Ben Jonson and the Language of Prose 
Comedy is written throughout with great 
subtlety and strength. Professor Barish is 
himself a master of the trenchant metaphor 
and of the summary phrase which pierce to 
the heart of his argument, as when he says 
that Epicoene is “a hypothesis struggling 
to become, and never quite becoming, a 
thesis ” (p. 177), or writes in this way about 
the difference between Bartholomew Fair 
and the earlier play: 

With the oozing and sweating, the drip- 

ping and melting that go on before our 

eyes and in the language, one might 
compare the icebound imagery of 

Epicoene, where the rare mention of a 

thaw suggests only the cracking of a 

frozen river (pp. 227-8). 


Jonson’s celebrated surface has discouraged 
many well-intentioned readers, who have 
not been given much attention by com- 
mentators too busy tracking their author 
through the pages of Lampridius and 
Diogenes Laertius. Professor Barish has 
wonderfully contrived to preserve through- 
out his work our sense that he is dealing 
with a living subject, not with a “ marvel- 
lous empty sea-shell” but with “the 
abounding glittering jet”. This is, in short, 
a brilliant book, and must rank as one of 
the very best studies ever accorded to an 
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Elizabethan dramatist, not excluding 
Shakespeare himself. PETER Ure. | 
AUTOLITHOGRAPHY: THE TECH. 


NIQUE, by Henry Trivick. Faber and | 


Faber, 1960; pp. 122, 16 pp. plates, %) ‘ 


line diagrams; 21s. 


[IN autolithography an artist actually | 

incorporates his work with its printing | 
surface, as distinct from making a drawing | 
to be reproduced photographically or by 
another hand. So whether it is printed 
commercially or in his own studio, an , 
autolithograph is a true original. However, 
the full art depends as much upon evoking 
an image by the processing methods a 
upon the initial work with chalk or brush. 
Since the trade will not allow an outside | 
artist to do this processing, there is a} 
difference between trade and studio prac: | 
tice: the artist working from stone on his 
own press should be able to make prints 
of a recognizably different nature. 

Lithography is now widely taught in art 
schools; but for various reasons instruction 
largely follows the trade pattern, or as much | 
of it as the trade will allow to be divulged. | 
There are comparatively few instructors 
who have been able to apply the sensibility ) 
of artists to the long exploration at first 
hand of the full possibilities of print: 
making in their own studios. Fashion | 
change and economic pressures vary. A.S. 
Hartrick in Lithography as a Fine Art 
called one of his chapters “ Fifty Years in 
the Fashion ” and another “ Thirty Years in | 
the Shade and a Revival”. The revival 
was not quite what he expected. It became 
largely a development of relations between 
artists and the trade, in which the dominant 
figures were the late Barnett Freedman on 
the one hand and T. E. Griffits on_ the 
other. But there now seems to be an indi- 
cation of a revival in Hartrick’s sense, 
although Mr. Trivick certainly overstates 
the case when he says that “artists today 
are producing [colour prints] in vast num- 
bers”. However, on the technical aspect, 
Mr. Trivick usefully concentrates on what 
the artist will need to find out in order to 
produce his own prints. 

One of the difficulties is to make the early 
steps of lithography intelligible to 2) 
beginner without having to refer to later 
stages so far unexplained. Autolithography | 
has not entirely got over this trouble, 
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but it is probably the clearest brief exposi- 
tion so far published. Some artists may be 
surprised to find their own pet methods 
omitted; but those that the author has given 
are sound and simply explained. This is 
a very good book for student as well as 
instructor. 

There are useful tables of equipment and 
suppliers. I would also have liked to have 
sen a glossary and brief bibliography, 
since | like to be able to refer to 
alternative methods. Perhaps in the second 
impression Mr. Trivick can tidy up his 
derivation of ‘““ lithography”, since ypapic 
does not =“ draw ”. LYNTON LAMB. 


ANCIENT BALLADS Traditionally Sung 
in New England, compiled and edited by 
H. H. Flanders: Vol. I, Child Ballads 
1-51. Pennsylvania University Press, 
1960; pp. 344; 80s. 

A FRESH compilation of traditional 

ballads is always welcome, for it 
enables us to check and cross-reference the 
already existing corpus of material, as well 
as bringing to our notice regional variants 
which have travelled far from their original 
sources, 

The present volume deals fully with fifty 
ballads traditionally sung in New England, 
all of which appeared in F. J. Child’s col- 
lection of English and Scottish Ballads, 
published in Boston in 1882-98. There are 
further volumes promised by Mrs. Helen 
Hartness Flanders who has edited the 
collection. The texts have been critically 
analysed by Tristram P. Coffin, and the 
music annotations have been made by 
Bruno Nettl. 

Many of the ballads dealt with in Vol. I 
are already well known. The Twa Sisters, 
Lord Randal and Edward, for example, 
have previously been fully dealt with by 
Paul Brewster, Phillips Barry, and Archer 
Taylor. But Mrs. Flanders’s New England 
variants make it amply clear that the 
apparent Puritan background had little 
eflect on the secular songs of this area. 
Both the texts and the tunes are alive with 
an active reflection of culture and historic 
sensibility. Some of the oral re-creations 
of lines have produced a flash of poetry, 
eg.: 

O Mother, go and make my bed, 
Go make it soft for sorrow. 


or For Death is printed on your face 
And Sorrow on your bearing. 
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The tunes in many cases are newly pub- 
lished. Cecil Sharp had made a collection 
of tunes to the Child collection, but the 
present Flanders collection adds many other 
tunes to these ballads. These later tunes 
have been classified structurally and rhyth- 
mically by Dr. Bruno Nettl. 

Though there is a wealth of new material 
in this volume, the editorial layout becomes 
confusing to the eye. The variants, verb- 
ally and musically, follow each other in a 
plethora of type, figures, notes and con- 
tractions. A clearer classification, even by 
tabulation, would help the reader. 


CHALMERS BURNS. 


ENGLISH BARONIES. A STUDY OF 
THEIR ORIGIN AND _ DESCENT, 
1086-1327, by 1. J. Sanders. Clarendon 
Press, 1960; pp. xiv, 203; 35s. 

R. SANDERS aims at producing a list 

in alphabetical order of English 
baronies and tracing their line of descent 
between 1086 and 1327. For the purpose 
of deciding whether an honour should be 
included he takes as his test the payment 
of the £100 relief recognized by Magna 

Carta as the amount that a baron should 

pay the king for the right of entering upon 

his inheritance. This means that some of 
the greatest honours in the land fail to 
qualify for inclusion either because the 
honour was in the king’s hands for several 
generations, or because as a minor the heir 
was exempt from paying relief when he 
came of age or because the Exchequer 
clerks nowhere recorded the exact amount 
owed, contenting themselves with the 
phrase “reasonable relief”. Mr. Sanders 
therefore has produced two lists, one of 
explicit £100 relief baronies and the second 
of what he calls “probable baronies”’. 

Hence the lords of Alnwick and of Appleby, 

of Berry Pomeroy and of Bramber, of 

Flamstead and of Fotheringhay, of Hastings 

and of Haughley, of Lancaster and of 

Lewes, of the Peak and of Pontefract, of 

Rayleigh and of Richmond, of Tamworth 

(which is not in Nottinghamshire), of Tut- 

bury and of Tickhill, are all the holders of 

probable baronies. What the twelfth- 
century holders of these honours would 
have said to this is better left to the imagin- 
ation. Such a classification can fairly be 
described as technicality run wild. 

In both lists Mr. Sanders places the 
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baronies under what he takes to be the 
names of their capita, or chief manors, 
where the lord had his principal residence. 
So far as the present reviewer can see Mr. 
Sanders offers no justification for his choice. 
Often, particularly in small honours, there 
is no real doubt about the head of the 
honour. Port of Basing and Port of 
Kington are examples of the use by con- 
temporaries of the name of the chief manor 
to distinguish between two branches of the 
same family, one established, in. Hampshire 
and the south and the other in Hereford- 
shire. But contemporaries are rarely so 
precise. Important honours often had 
within their compass more than one large 
manor and it is only possible to be sure 
which is the head manor of the honour if 
it is possible to prove, not only that it was 
a favourite residence of the lord, but also 
that the court met there, and that it was 


never assigned in dower to the lord’s widow. 


Even the leading castle within the honour 
may not be the head of the honour. Little 
Dunmow, not Baynard’s castle, was the 
head of the honour held by Robert fitz 
Walter, the leader of the barons of the 
Great Charter. Mr. Sanders has concealed 
it among the probable baronies under the 
letter L. Mr. Farrer demonstrated that the 
head of the honour of Huntingdon was 
Fotheringhay, but a court was also held at 
Earl’s Barton. That the head of the Toeny 
fee was Flamstead is extremely likely, but 
it would be satisfactory to be given the 
record evidence. Mr. Sanders enters the 
“probable” Percy barony under Topcliffe, 
for which the evidence is not conclusive. 
The Percy cartulary suggests that the chief 
court of the honour was held at Spofforth. 
To list the honour of Peverel of Dover 
under Wrinstead is to conceal it. Nor 
would the honour of the earls of Gloucester 
naturally be looked for under B., Barony of 
Gloucester. Gloucester, as a royal castle, 
could never be the head of the earl’s 
honour. It is arguable that Tewkesbury 
could be so regarded, with its borough and 
its abbey. In the 1211 Pipe Roll, when the 
lands of the honour were in the king’s 
hands, Tewkesbury was given a separate 
heading. In every case it would surely 
have been more satisfactory from the point 
of view of the historian to list the honours 
under their traditional names and to state 
clearly the reason why a particular place 
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can be regarded as the head of the honour, 
The necessity ,for compression hy 
resulted in the repetition @f:tedious phrase 
which. take ‘a little. thought to follow, eg 
““whose inheritance of-one-twelfth of the 
estate, increased to one-eighth” or “th 
crown controlled the estate”. To say that) 
“Robert d. 1309 . . . signed the barony | 
letter to the pope” (p. 118, n. 1) is unfor| 
tunate. Mr. Sanders has done much 
laborious collecting of evidence, but he ha 
not banished Dugdale from our shelves, [| 
Doris M. STENTON, | 
) 
THE MURDER OF CHARLES THE} 
GOOD, COUNT OF FLANDERS, 
Galbert of Bruges. Translation an 
introduction by James Bruce Ros! 
Columbia University Press: Records of 
Civilization, No. LXI; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960; pp. xvi, 352; map! 
and two plans in text; 54s. ) 
FLANDERS in the twelfth century wa 
the first area of northern Europ 
where towns began to be a distinct featur 
of the social and political scene. It hay 
also been for some time one of the strongest 
and most coherent of the feudal principali- 
ties within France. This is the background 
to the murder of Count Charles in 112). 
The count was murdered by a group a 
dissatisfied barons, but others were impli 
cated, including some clergy and townsmen 
in Bruges where the crime took place 
The fullest account of the affair was written 
by Galbert, a notary of Bruges. This was 
published in a definitive edition by Pirenne 
in 1891 and is now translated and com 
mented on by Professor Ross. ; 
Professor Ross’s introduction surveys the | 
background and analyses the personalities, 
in so far as they are distinguishable. The 
text seems a faithful rendering of th} 
original and is amply annotated. Apper- 
dices give the genealogies of the Counts,’ 
of the Erembald “clan” and other illus 
trative matter, including a discussion of the 
Church of St. Donatian at Bruges, wher 
the murder took place, by Joseph Mertens. 
There is no doubt that this book will & 
a useful adjunct in teaching. Professo! 
Ross’s commentary is up to date and well 
informed and there is not a great deal 
available in English on Flanders at this 
critical moment of its history. 
D. Hay. 
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